
































campus diary 


Hot town, summer in the city 

Note to the class of 2003: 

You are not just beginning a four-year enrollment in 
Wesleyan University, you are also entering a four-year res¬ 
idency in Middletown, Connecticut, give or take a few sum¬ 
mers at home and semesters abroad. While the University 
is geographically a part of Middletown, it 
will quickly become apparent to 
anyone who cares to venture 
down to Main Street (or 
read the cover of the 
Middletown Press) that the 
town does not need 
Wesleyan. Yes, there are some 
businesses which thrive on the patron- 
age of the University community, just as there are some 
who seem to actively shun it for whatever reason. But the 
majority of the populace here seems as indifferent towards 
us as we are towards them. Such an observation was fur¬ 
ther supported in my mind over these past few months, my 
first summer spent in Middletown. The city (you can’t quite 
call something that is comprised of 50,000 people a town, 
can you?) hardly changes at all with the seasonal departure 
of students. Just as during the school year, it is in turns 
charming, boring, and just plain odd. 

During the summer, the University On The Hill trans¬ 
forms into a desolate and peaceful (some would say dull) 
place—the handful of undergrads who remain here are 
instantly recognizable by face, the high-school kids who 
invade the campus in July become increasingly annoying; 
and the tour groups filled with prospective students and 
their parents pass by like clockwork every day through the 
ghost town that the campus becomes. The community vol¬ 
unteer DJs at WESU take over the airwaves with the depar¬ 
ture of students, replacing indie rock and experimental 
music with reggae and R&B. The steady pace of 9 to 5 jobs 
and the lack of deadlines, meetings, and parties on campus 
forces everything to revolve around Andrus Field in a sort of 
slow motion. Perhaps this is only apparent when contrast¬ 
ed with the hectic pace that the academic year necessi¬ 
tates. But with the drought this summer, I half expected to 
see some tumbleweed drifting down College Row. 

While campus is vacated, the town doesn’t change 
much at all. Destinta Theatres, which actually opened after 
last school year ended, is still packed with Middletown 
teens bitching about the ending of The Blair Witch Project. 
Families with little kids continue to go swimming in Miller’s 
Pond. Other Middletown teens take driving lessons at Big A 
driving school with 21-year-old city-boy losers like myself 
who didn’t bother to get a license until they needed official 
ID for a reason. O’Rourke’s still opens at 4:30am, although 
it is not nearly as crowded at that hour anymore. The Mafia 
fronts on Main Street (I still wonder about “Bruno’s Floor 
Furnishings”) steadfastly refuse to go out of business. 
Fireworks explode on July Fourth over the river. The Italian 
ice place off Route 9 opens for summer as it has done every 


year this century. Main Street is as bustling as ever during 
the day, and as deserted as ever once night falls; small gro¬ 
cery stores quietly come and go. It’s as if the departure of 
2,700 or so temporary residents has no net effect. 

Maybe it’s not so much an indifference between 
Middletown and Wesleyan as a mutual acceptance of each 

_ other’s respective individual existences, and 

a similar common desire to let each 
other be. Oh wait, maybe that 
is indifference. Whatever. 
However you define it, the 
relationship between the 
two parties is a complicated 
and multi-faceted one, and it is 
you—the class of 2003 and those 
who will follow, not the Wesleyan administration 
or the Middletown city government—who are largely 
responsible for how it will develop in the coming years. 
Don’t be too concerned about your new responsibility—as 
others have recently deduced, it’s nothing a little communi¬ 
ty service and experimental music can’t fix. 

Charles Monaco 
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Porn Class Wra p 

Image, the academy, and you 

by Brian Edwards-Tiekert 

"I love it when these pampered, inexperienced, unenlightened, dependent yet arrogant stu¬ 
dents have the gall to talk about freedom as an excuse tor r couftmg r vulgarity^andevil^Uur 
founding fathers would probabr 
ed by future generations to ' 



fabric of our 
— Dr. Laura 
raphy doss. 

Last May, Wesleyan got shoved into the national spotlight 
because of a GOL289, a class called "Pornography, Writing of 
Prostitutes." 

Professor Hope Weissman (one of Wesleyan's most popular 
and respected teachers, if the prestigious excellence in teaching 
award she received at graduation is any indication) had taught-the 
class for two years without challenge or complaint, and it seemed 
harmless enough--it was an investigation into the content, context, 
and social role of pornography. Most of the readings on the syl¬ 
labus were 19th-century erotic writing by the likes of the Marquis 
de Sade, or contemporary essays by critics and academics who like 
to complicate mass culture with terms like "discursive practices" 
and "limit experiences"— standard fare at a liberal arts school. In 
fact, it was fairly similar to dozens of courses taught across the 
country on different types of pornography. 

There was one difference: at the end, for a small portion of 
their grade, students produced their own piece of pornography and 
wrote a paper about it. As the class dealt precisely with the question 
of what pornography is, some of the projects were so innocuous 
they could have been shown in a children's matinee. But when a 
slighdy sensationalist Hartford Courant article brought the class to 
the attention of the national media, 
the mere fact that students were pro¬ 
ducing pornography was enough to 
draw heavy fire from the likes of Dr. 

Laura Schlesinger and Rush 
Limbaugh. Studying pornography, 
presumably, was the same as teaching 
students to be deviants; letting them 
make it was something akin to voca¬ 
tional training for the sex industry. 

One syndicated columnist wrote: “At 
Wesleyan students apparently alert to 
the enormous employment opportu¬ 
nities in the burgeoning pornography 


This course investigates pornographic literature as 
a body of discursive practices whose "materials," 
according to the cultural critic Susan Sontag, com¬ 
prise "one of the extreme forms of human con¬ 
sciousness." The pornography we study is an art of 
transgression which impels human sexuality 
toward, against, and beyond the limits which have 
traditionally defined civil discourses and practices . 

. . But our primary focus is on pornography as radi¬ 
cal representations of sexuality whose themes are 
violation, degradation, and exposure. 

-Excerpted from the course catalogue description 
of COL289, "Pornography: Writing of Prostitutes" 


>? r 

decency. 
host, on Wesleyan s pornog 


industry are getting a leg up on competitors by taking course No. 
289, “Pornography” 

Hard as it may be to take anyone seriously who treats a class 
at a liberal arts college as vocational, plenty did. Phone calls from 
alumni started flooding the phone lines at University Relations, and 
rumor has it that several large donations fell through as a result. In 
response, President Bennet took the unprecedented step of declar¬ 
ing an administrative review of the class. In a memo released scarce 
hours after conservative radio host Dr. Laura Schlesinger spent 24 
minutes railing against Wesleyan on her nationally-syndicated show, 
Bennet announced that Vice President of Academic Affairs Richard 
Boyd would carryout a confidential review of "the decision-making 
process that established the course" and "how the course fits GOL's 
program objectives and those of Women's Studies." 

The review had two immediate results: it enraged the students 
and faculty over issues of academic freedom, and it quadrupled the 
amount of media attention Wesleyan's porn class was getting. A day 
after Bennet's memo was leaked, the Associated Press piece on the 
review was in newspapers across the country, four news crews land¬ 
ed on campus, and tabloid TV magazine shows like Extra and Fox 
Files started calling students from the class to solicit interviews and 
Uscense' their final projects. Suddenly, 
instead of just explaining the exis¬ 
tence of an eccentric course in 
Wesleyan's curriculum, the adminis¬ 
tration had to explain why students 
and faculty were up in arms defending 
a porn class. 

And up in arms they were: at 
least two departments (Anthropology 
and American Studies) wrote official 
letters of protest to the president, all 
three academic deans signed on to a 
statement of protest, and Women's 
Studies declined to participate in the 
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review (or "The Inquisition," as faculty began to refer to it). The 
review became a major issue at a 100-student protest for adminis¬ 
trative accountability that stormed North College on the last day of 
finals week, and nearly half the graduating class signed a statement 
for administrative accountability that, among other things, called for 
an immediate end to the review: 

What was the big deal over the review? Faculty were outraged 
on two counts. First, the course had already been reviewed and 
approved by the Office of Academic Affairs, and should not be 
subject to an ex post facto review in absence of a student complaint. 
In their letter to President Bennet, the tenured core faculty of the 
American Studies Program wrote that the review would have a 
"chilling effect" on the environment of free investigation the acade¬ 
my embraces, and set a precedent that would allow "arbitrary 
attacks on all faculty and students who draw unwelcome or sensa¬ 
tional attention." Second, the Office of Academic Affairs (rather 
than a faculty bod)) was carrying out the review, completely side¬ 
stepping the peer-review process by which teachers set scholarly 
standards and design curriculum. 

Students, equally concerned with issues of academic 
freedom, were also outraged over something else entirely. 
Not a single student was consulted in the course of the 
review, though it is precisely the students that the curricu¬ 
lum is designed for. What seemed readily apparent was that 
Bennet had already passed judgment on the content of the 
course by initiating the review, and was only concerned with 
how to keep something like it from happening again. 

For both groups, the most ominous part of the review 
was that it seemed driven by bad press rather than concerns 
from within Wesleyan. It is frightening to imagine that the 
president of Wesleyan University takes his cues from some¬ 
one like Dr. Laura Schlesinger, and Bennet practically 
acknowledged that that was exactly what he was doing— in 
the original memo he sent out announcing the review, he 
wrote: "Some of you are concerned that this review is 'media 
driven' .... When the press calls to our attention something 
we think needs review, we should review it." 

For the loose-knit coalition (it went by the name called 
Students for Administrative Accountability) that organized 
protests during finals and at graduation, it was yet another 
manifestation of a growing trend at Wesleyan: that the 
administration, more concerned with raising funds than rais¬ 
ing consciousness, is willing to ignore its students, muzzle its 
faculty, and bury this institution's principles as long as its 
public image remains intact. 

In today's political climate, it's not unusual for conser¬ 
vatives to assault progressive or experimental curricula, par¬ 
ticularly anything that deals with sexuality. When Constance 
Penley of UC Santa Barbara started teaching a film class 
called History of Pornography in 1993, televangelist Pat 
Robertson publicly attacked her, and a church-backed 
antipornography group tried everything it could— including 
sending a minor into the college bookstore— to get the class 
shut down. Two years ago a Women's Studies Conference at 
SUNY New Paltz called "Revolting Behavior: The 
Challenges of Women's Sexual Freedom" became a cause 
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celebre for academic freedom:. A Wall Street Journal column 
railed against the conference and the school, and SUNY 
trustee Candace de Russy (who hadn't attended) said the 
"lurid" conference "degeneratefd] into a platform for lesbian 
sex, public sadomasochism, anal sex, bisexuality, and mastur¬ 
bation." 

When the University suffers moral attacks with political 
motives, it becomes imperative that the president be able to 
stand behind his faculty and defend the free pursuit and 
communication of knowledge. SUNY New Paltz's president, 
Roger W. Bowen, took a firm stand in support of the 
"Revolting Behavior" conference, even as the state's republi¬ 
can governor, George Pataki, tried to force him out of office 
for having let it take place. Later, the American Association 
of University Professors (AAUP) presented him with a rare 
award for defending academic freedom. 

Would that our president had done the same. As it 
stands, the review was finished after everyone left campus 
and its full contents still haven't been disclosed. The 
President, Professor Weissman, and the students of COL279 
have all issued official statements, and the media circus has 
moved on to other scandals. Bennet’s official statement on 
the review is a graceful retreat: he commends the teacher and 
students and re-affirms the validity of the study of pornog¬ 
raphy. What remains, however, is a dangerous precedent for 
the arbitrary review of courses, and the unsavory feeling that 
the administration only cares because it came out looking 
bad. 

What exactly is “academic freedom”? 

One term that got thrown around a lot during the blow¬ 
up over COL289 was "academic freedom," and not 
everyone who used it was referring to the same thing. In 
his memo, Bennet skirted the touchy issue by writing 
the following: "Academic freedom is justified by an 
unending quest for excellence (...) Academic freedom 
therefore requires accountability at all levels of the 
University." The statement made a neat logical skip from 
excellence to accountability, without ever really dis¬ 
cussing freedom. 

The American Association of University Professors 
(AAUP) defines academic freedom as the freedom to 
pursue knowledge, and teach it, without impediment, 
even when the University’s own interests are at stake. 
"Institutions of higher education are conducted for the 
common good and not to further the interest of either the 
individual teacher or the institution as a whole. The 
common good depends upon the free search for truth 
and its free exposition [...] Academic freedom is essen¬ 
tial to these purposes and applies to both teaching and 
research. Freedom in research is fundamental to the 
advancement of truth. Academic freedom in its teaching 
aspect is fundamental for the protection of the rights of 
the teacher in teaching and of the student to freedom in 
learning." (AAUP 1940 Statement of Principles on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure) 
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Apathetic Fairie s 

Facts for Fags! How to navigate gay Wesleyan 


After wasting three hours surfing for gay pom with Cristhian 
Escobar, the man with the master plan for every cute frosh (you may 
not know him, but he’ll be getting to know you), and now having to 
hastily construct an introduction to the gay male scene at Wesleyan, 

I concluded that for all of its shortcomings, this is a safe place to be 
a faggot. At least half of the student body is hetero-flexible and will 
give just about anything a try within their four years in the academe. 
No jock will even blink an eye as you blast Evta in your Clark quad 
while applying a second coat of Wet’n’Wild ft 522 before an always 
exciting National Coming Out Day party at Eclectic. While this is a 
safe place, probably free from the 
clutches of those who read Jerry 
Falwell’s writing for anything but 
amusement, other problems arise. 

The community of gay men 
lacks anything to provide cohesive¬ 
ness. Your sexuality probably will 
not affect the friendships that you 
form or the way that you live your 
life from day to day in any significant way People just won’t care that 
much about your sexual orientation. The only things I can remem¬ 
ber that seem to bring us together as a community are the first QA 
(Queer Alliance) meeting in the Fall when everyone checks out the 
frosh and the occasional people who dare to assail both good taste 
and common sense and cross us in a particularly offensive manner. 
The former only happened once in my two years here. A few of last 
year’s frosh erased some of the chalkings that they deemed to be 
“offensive.” Lots of people, both Queer and straight, got pretty 
upset and berated the culprits in a roughly hour-long “open forum.” 
Not that it really mattered, though. Everyone forgot about it in a 
week or so. 

I must respond that apathy is the only defensible position. I 
just can’t get so angry about the need for domestic partner benefits, 
hate crimes legislation or non-heteronormative marital rights that I 
would bother to do anything that required too much effort. The 
widespread re-emergence of barebacking doesn’t really matter to 
those who don’t get laid with any frequency. There are a lot of 
Queer groups on campus, but I really believe that most of them 
don’t actually exist. If they do, I don’t know anything about them, 
but that’s my shortcoming, and not their fault. I guess the only thing 
left to do is make fun of stuff. 

With a few notable exceptions, it appears that within this com¬ 
munity there is less sex than there is in a devout convent of aged 
nuns, so here’s an introduction to the things that you might want to 
know anyway and could have a real impact on the way you feel about 
yourself and the way you begin to come to terms with a wider com¬ 


munity that doesn’t BY Tom Grosheider 

hate you. 

Oh yeah, if 

you’re like straight, but not narrow, feel free to keep it to yourself. 

Body Image 

While the typical student may be relatively tolerant in many 
respects, a sort of body fascism seems to run rampant among the 
gay male community The typically heterosexual notion of what the 
ideal male body is has been deconstructed. Ironically enough, what 
seems to be a stricter notion of 
what is ideal has emerged. I like to 
describe it in terms of fruit. You 
want your ass to look like two 
grapefruits taped to the bottom of 
your back. Cristhian says, “Six foot 
one, lanky and pretty” Hold on, I 
know he doesn’t really mean this. 
He really wants a person who looks 
like someone’s 14-year-old brother. (Refer to the latest issue of XY 
Magzzine , the magazine with pictures of fourteen-year-olds that is 
marketed to dirty old men with shriveling bits and pieces, for a illus¬ 
tration.) 

Qisthian yells, “Damn it. You can’t write that!” Whatever, you 
don’t deserve dignity, bitch. 

It is important, even if exclusively to preclude the possibility 
of future exploitation of this article (should I ever choose to run for 
political office), to note that this does not mean Cristhian has sex 
with fourteen-year-olds. He is a perfecdy decent human being and 
not a member of NAMBLA. This is not to say that pedophiles are 
not decent human beings. Christ, where would we get elementary 
school teachers? — That was a bit irresponsible and not intended to 
be a shot at elementary school teachers, nor was it intended to belit¬ 
tle the profound impact of childhood sexual abuse. Any half-witted 
moron could pick up on the satirical intentions of this paragraph.. 

If you look young, you should be in business. Otherwise, hang 
in there. It seems that this kind of obsession with unattainable youth 
fades in a few years, or, more likely, as getting some play begins to 
eclipse beauty in the hierarchy of importance. 

How to Tell if You’re Gay 

If you find yourself regularly attracted to members of the 
same sex, you’re probably gay. Your parents probably won’t be as 
upset as you think, in fact, they probably already know If you’ve told 
them, yay you. We, like, totally, respect you. Boy are you ahead of the 
game. 


There are a lot of Queer 
groups on campus, but I really 
believe that most of them 
don’t actually exist. 
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Jm* I WILL START A CLUB CALLED THE CAY AND LESBIAN AND HOMOSEXUAL AND^^ 

LESBIAN AND LESBIAN AND GAY AND HOMOSEXUAL AND GAY AND LESBIAN AND GAY 
AND GAY AND HOMOSEXUAL AND GAY AND LESBIAN AND GAY CLUB AND IT WILL BE 
i'llllfclM 1IH1I min THE GALAHALALAGAHAGALAGAGAHAGALAG CLUB . ■ ' | -p 1 


I WILL JOIN (HERE ARE MY DUES] 




More seriously, if 
you think you’re gay, give 
it a try All the hate-pages 
on the Internet say that 
we need to recruit 
because we don’t repro¬ 
duce. I’m just trying to do 
my part. 


The Need for a 
Homeland 

Among my various 
detached observations 
about the world-wide Gay 
male community, I have 
come to the conclusion 
that there is a need for a 
Queer homeland. Queers 
everywhere are forced to 
live less than fulfilling 
lives because of antiquat¬ 
ed and unenlightened 
social and political norms. 

To change these things 
would take far too much 
work. I’m certainly not 
going to lobby to some 
backwater third world 
government for enforce¬ 
ment of the United 
Nation Universal 

Declaration on the Rights 
of Fashion. The only 
conceivable answer is a 
Gay homeland, 

Sodomatania. 

I really have given a^' ■ ^ 

lot of thought to this® j erkcit y- com Re P rinted by permission 
pressing issue. I’ve even scouted locations, with the help of gener¬ 
ous grant money from the Family Research Council, and have nar¬ 
rowed the possibilities to two locations: one is over the rainbow and 
in central Utah and the other is western Tibet. 

It could be an eco¬ 
nomically viable nation. 

The primary import would 
be children, and we could 
export both good taste 
and hit Broadway musi¬ 
cals. We could solve the 

energy crisis by bottling self-absorption and could avoid pesky 
income, sales, and property taxes by metering full-length mirrors. We 
would also have some of the most talented elementary educators 
from around the world. Gay men’s choirs could perform the nation¬ 
al anthem, a variation of Judy Garland’s “Somewhere Over the 
Rainbow” before we kick ass in the Olympic synchronized swim¬ 
ming competition. We could also provide well-decorated studio 


space to struggling Eastem-European pom stars. It could work. 

Sorry dykes, you’re more than welcome to visit, but you can’t 
live there. There’s just no way that you could consistendy abide by 
the constitutionally-mandated dress code. Don’t worry though, a 

grant is in the works 
for a New Lesbos. 


Oh yeah, if you’re like straight, but not 
narrow, feel free to keep it to yourself. 


Well frosh, 
you’re here. Welcome 
to Wesleyan. If you’re 
gay or think that you 
might be, you’ve got nothing to worry about. No one is going to 
care all that much and you can participate as much or as little as you 
want in whatever Queer community may exist. I also must apolo¬ 
gize to the lesbians and bi-sexual women for this article. I don’t 
know enough about you to write with any authority “Go rugby!” 
...or something. 
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Activism: Don’t Waste 

Your Tim-e! by Roger S 

A guide to meaningful activism at Wesleyan 


You've come to Wesleyan University and decided to get 
involved in activism. You want to help people, believe strongly in 
a cause, and want to see results from your hard work. I want to 
help prevent you from wasting your time by repeating the mis¬ 
takes of previous years, and want to give suggestions on how to 
make a difference to your cause. 

Trouble starts with the activities fair. At Wesleyan's annual 
meat market of student groups, first-year students are confronted 
with over 100 different uses for their extra-curricular time. 
Temptation leads to over-committing (two activities is reason¬ 
able), and that leaves group leaders with an unrealistic idea of 
their organizational strength for the coming year. Before joining 
an on-campus student group, make sure it is the best fit for your 
interests. The student government (Wesleyan Student Assembly), 
and off-campus organizations (get info from the Office of 
Community Services), are viable ways to improve the Wesleyan 
and Middletown communities. 

Now you've joined an activist group or two and expect to 
follow along passively in their major campaigns. Be warned: the 
level of organization may be less than you expect, and new mem¬ 
bers may even outnumber returners. You may be needed to fill a 
major role in the group from your first day. This is one of the 
symptoms of a common affliction of student activism at 
Wesleyan, factionalism. In short, there are more worthy causes 
than Wesleyan students, and being ambitious, Wesleyan students 
try to tackle as many issues as possible. The result is dozens of 
groups with only five or ten members, all competing for mem¬ 
bers, money, meeting rooms, press, and the attention of the rest 
of the Wesleyan community. But if you have only committed to a 
cause or two, you're willing to do what it takes to make your cho¬ 
sen group(s) effective. Your group probably has a lot going for it, 
but here are some typical places where activist groups go wrong. 

1. Myopia—the first thing group leaders need to do is to 
look at the big picture and decide how a small number of students 
can effect change and work towards a common goal. The first 
step, forming a student organization, has already been taken, but 
the rest of the strategy needs to be decided. Answer questions like 
: does it make sense to form an alliance with other groups on 
campus? Does it make sense to become an affiliate of a regional 
or national organization? Are there people in Middletown, or on 
the Wesleyan faculty, who are interested in your issue? Could the 
WSA help you with your campaign? Would it be beneficial to run 
members for WSA office? Consider all of the options available, 
and turn to resources like WESUNITY (a project that seeks to 
bring together various student activist groups), the WSA office, 
and the Office of Community Services for help finding campus, 
local, and national contacts. 

2. Faulty Group Process—At liberal Wesleyan, hierarchy is 


out and amorphous blobs of government are in. While the osten¬ 
sible purpose is to democratize the group, the real result is to cre¬ 
ate de-facto leaders who earn their rank through dedication, 
seniority, having a monopoly on information, or a combination of 
the above. This trend is reinforced by the propensity of the activist 
elite to assume that other members, especially new members, are 
unwilling to take initiative or competently execute tasks, and thus 
take it upon themselves to do everything, further tightening their 
grip on the group. The result is that little gets done, and large 
numbers of underutilized, disillusioned members quit the group. 
The answer to this is not to replace the informal hierarchy with a 
formal one, but to encourage involvement through specialization, 
dividing up vital roles among group members. Expecting respon¬ 
sibility and work from all members gives them a real stake in the 
group's work, and gives them the ability to make informed, mean¬ 
ingful decisions through a democratic process. To get a group 
working along this model, try volunteering for a role that interests 
you (artist, publicity, treasurer, whatever) and encourage other 
members to do the same. Take the burden off the "leaders," and 
ask (often this is better in private) for more input in group deci¬ 
sions. If you are still having problems, turn to other experienced 
activists for advice. The Community Learning Network consists 
of activists who are very interested in improving process (both in 
student groups and in the community as a whole), and there is a 
leadership retreat called WESLEAD which is planned by student 
leaders, Student Services, and members of groups like the CLN 
and WESUNITY. 

3. Omitting Essentials—Your group has avoided the above 
pitfalls, and is working hard on a major campaign. You’re spend¬ 
ing so much time raising money, finding speakers, and making 
buttons that you skimp on publicity. The probable result: a poor 
turnout for your otherwise well-planned event. Remember, that 
with athletics, homework, and over 150 student organizations, 
there are huge demands on every Wesleyan student's time. Getting 
a decent crowd for anything, especially an event that is not pure 
entertainment, can be a chore. The first step is to specialize, with 
an interested and competent person in charge of coordinating pub¬ 
licity. Step two: know what options are available. The obvious, 
free, and relatively inefficient answers are to chalk your message 
on the sidewalks, send out a bulletin broadcast over the phone 
system, and to put up posters around campus. For the slightly 
more dedicated, you can use the Argus to explain your event and 
your cause in a WeSpeak or letter to the editor, you can purchase 
a partial-page or full-page ad, or you can write a classified ad for 
free. For a big event, consider writing (or getting someone to 
write) a Hermes article. While they will get a good amount of 
attention, remember that Hermes does not publish often enough 
for last-minute promotions. There are other news sources on cam- 
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pus. If your target audience is other student groups, get an 
announcement put on the popular WESUNITY web site, or send 
a message on the WESUNITY group e-mail list. For a 
Middletown-wide event, consider asking WESU to broadcast a 
promo. If your event is academic and has faculty involved in it, 
Wesweekly will cover it. Finally, there is Time-Out Wesleyan, a 
new internet events listing and email digest which is for "social" 
events only, that should launch this fall. Finally, if you really 
want to pull out all the stops, be visible for a solid week before 
the event, try to get the local press interested (see the WESUNI¬ 
TY site for advice), and consider working with campus artists to 
make your publicity memorable. 

4. Avoid this at all costs: if things aren't going well in your 
group, don't form a splinter group in protest. This only exacer¬ 
bates the problem of too many groups with too few members and 
too few resources working on too many causes. Patience, persis¬ 
tence, and positive suggestions will overcome all problems if 
given enough time. After all, many groups are led by sopho¬ 
mores. If you're wondering why there aren't more obviously 
redundant groups, it's because either the splinter, the original, or 


both collapsed. Don't sabotage your cause! 

Hopefully all this will give you a realistic idea of what to 
expect from student groups. Little is more rewarding and excit¬ 
ing than activism done well. A major part of success is knowing 
(and avoiding) what can go wrong, and where to turn for advice. 
WESUNITY, the CLN, WESLEAD, the WSA, Student Services, 
and your activist peers are all here to help. Together we can make 
activism exciting and strong! 

Online Resources 

wesunity home page: http://www.weslevan.edu/wesunitv 

activism news: http;//www ,wg§)cy an.cdu / w^ \ini t y/m ^in r html 

email, wesunity@wesleyan.edu 

WSA homepage: http;//www,weg leyan,ed u/w§a 

ocs home page: http://www.weslevan.edu/ocs 

WesWeekly home page: http://www.w eslevan.edu /wesweek- 

l y/wggk l yhtml 


Activism 101 by Hermes Staff 


In deciding to come to Wesleyan, you may believe yau have 
accepted a sacred commitment to uphold the reputation of this stu¬ 
dent body for wild and woolly activism. Over the years, Wesleyan 
students have marched on Washington, occupied buildings in soli¬ 
darity with Malcolm X, gotten arrested resisting the draft, and won 
a string of victories on campus issues, from saving need-blind 
admissions to attaining domestic partner benefits for gay, lesbian 
and bisexual employees. 

It’s up to each new class of students to take stock of past 
activism, decide where its own commitments and interests lie, and 
then pursue whatever course of action seems appropriate. This may 
be anything from forming a group to staging a speak-out to arrang¬ 
ing a meeting with an administrator. 

Getting Organized 

To begin with, focus on what exaedy you want to do, and 
whether organizations already exist in the area. There are an amaz¬ 
ing number of student groups, many of which are so low key you 
wouldn’t know they existed until you hunted them down. Many 
organizations are defunct, meaning that people have temporarily 
lost interest in them, or the main organizers graduated or left. 
Restarting an organization that used to exist a couple of years ago 
is usually easier than starting a whole new organization. 

To receive money, student groups must be recognized by the 
Wesleyan Student Assembly (WSA). Specifically, the Student Budget 
Committee (SBQ of the WSA decides whether a group will be rec¬ 
ognized as official, and how much money it will get. Don’t expect 
heavy funding, especially if y>u are just starting out. But the SBC 
will usually confer “official” status on a group if you ask. This will 
allow you to use campus facilities and have access to free photo¬ 
copying at the WSA office for postering, etc. You can apply for 
recognition and/or money at any time during the year, although 


most money is allocated at the beginning of first semester. 

You don’t need to be recognized by the SBC to be a student 
group (Food Not Bombs isn’t), and there are important reasons yau 
may not want to be. But for long-term established groups like 
USLAC it definitely helps. 

Meeting with Administrators. 

If you are working on a campus issue, chances are you will 
want to meet with someone “in charge,” as it were. Almost anyone 
on campus, interestingly, will meet with you if you pursue them 
doggedly enough. Meetings of this kind are productive only when 
you come to them with an already fair amount of information on 
the proposed topic, a sense of what you want to accomplish from 
the meeting, and specific information you want to get out of the 
meeting. 

Most administrators will be as evasive as possible— they see 
these meetings primarily as PR and/or damage control— and will 
do their best to allay concerns you might have without committing 
themselves to anything substantive. This seems obvious, but always 
be critical of what you are told, particularly things that are not writ¬ 
ten down. Above all, do not get lost in the relative glamour of the 
situation (“Hey! I’m meeting with the president!”) When they can¬ 
not deflect student concerns, administrators will often try to co-opt 
those concerns by creating important-sounding committees, arrang¬ 
ing for more meetings with more important-sounding people, and 
generally getting students out of their hair until they leave for break. 

Publicity 

To network with other student groups, try sending out an 
email to the WesUnity list-server at wesunity-l@wesleyan.edu. Any 
registered student group can use the copier in the WSA building to 
make posters, although there is a quantity limit. Posters can’t go on 
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walkways or glass surfaces—you can put 
them there, but if they are torn down, you 
can’t really complain. Students are permitted 
to chalk messages on any horizontal surface 
on campus except ‘patios’ (the non-sidewalk 
area in front of any building but the campus 
center). If properly-placed chalk messages 
or posters are removed by Physical Plant, 
lodge a complaint immediately At the WSA 
office you can use paints and butcher paper 
to make banners for the campus center or 
MoGon. 

To get media coverage, write up a 
press release and send it out at least a day in 
advance. The Student Group Resource 
Manual, available in the WSA office, has a 
list of fax numbers and contacts. You can 
also use the fax there for free. Faxes are the 
best way to get something to the press— 
they'll pick it up and read it faster than an 
email. Keep the report to under a page: stick 
to important information like what’s hap¬ 
pening, where, when, and why it’s impor¬ 
tant. List the phone number of a contact 
person who can answer questions. 

Staging an Event 

Staging an event is not as difficult as it 
might seem, although getting help from 
someone with even a little experience helps. 
Speak-outs, speakers, and information ses¬ 
sions are good ways to build interest and 
organize on a new issue people do not know 
enough about. More radical actions like sit- 
ins or protests are good routes only when 
other avenues are exhausted and when the 
campus is sufficiently educated about and 
sympathetic towards the cause. Be your own 
judge of what is appropriate action, and 
what is “going too far.” Here are some tips 
to help you along the way 

If you need to use a campus room for 
a meeting or event, reserve it in advance. 
Depending on what room it is, you might 
need to talk to Public Safety the Registrar’s 
Office, or the Coordinator of Events— all 
that infomation is available in the Student 
Resource Handbook in the WSA office. 
Many classrooms come equiped with video 
equipment— make sure it will be unlocked if 
you need it. Out-door loudspeaker systems 
and bullhorns for speak-outs can be 
reserved and borrowed or rented from Bob 
White in audio-visual office in the Science 
Tower. 



of Activism 
at Wesleyan 


Those who ignore history are doomed to 
repeat the mistakes of the past, or so the 
saying goes. In a community where each 
generation takes only four years to enter, 
grow, and leave, the risk runs particularly 
high. The following is an accounting of 30 
years of struggle at Wesleyan, from Civil 
Rights to Women’s Studies, from Vietnam 
to South Africa, a record of conflict, 
courage, frustration, and folly. The aim is 
to empower the present by unveiling the 
past, to bring light to those struggles that 
have been fought before and need be 
fought again, and to point a way around 
those better left unfought. 
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tions. 

1976- 77 

— December— The presidential task force 
recommends academic requirements. 

— May— The EPC approves the task force’s 
recommendations but changes “require¬ 
ments” to “expectations.” 

1977- 78 

Public Safety begins recording reports of sex¬ 
ual harassment and assault. Five assaults and 
two harassments are reported. 

—April— Twenty members of the South 
African Action Group stage a 90 hour sit-in in 
President Campbell’s office to demand that 
the school construct a plan for divestment 
from companies doing business in South 
Africa. 

— Spring— Students, unhappy with Articus 
book store, begin a student-run book co-op. 


1968- 69 

— October— Black students bum yearbook, 
citing omission of Blacks and white 
middle-class resentment. 

— February— 100 Black students, some 
armed, occupy Cornerstone’s to honor the 
anniversary of Malcolm X’s assassination and 
to protest the “classes as usual” decision by 
faculty 

— April— The Afro-American Institute is 
founded by unanimous faculty vote in 
response to Fisk take over, Afro-American 
House is moved to John Wesley House and 
renamed Malcolm X House. 

— May— 160 students occupy the president’s 
office for 27 hours to protest military recruit¬ 
ing on camus. 

1969- 70 

Six new Black faculty are hired; total now 
nine. 

— October— The faculty and the Educational 
Policy Committee (EPC) endorse 
Moratorium Day Professors cancel classes 
and 1500 students march against Vietnam in 
Middletown. 

— Decerrber— Military recruitment interviews 
are canceled in the face of a student strike 
threat. 

—January —A student member of the 
Trustee Investment Committee moves that 
Wesleyan withdraw from some or all compa¬ 
nies with South African subsidiaries. 

— May— 800 students strike to protest 
Nixon’s policies, demanding the liberation of 
political prisoners, demanding that the US get 
out of South East Asia, and an end to com¬ 
plicity with the war machine. The faculty and 
President Rosenbaum endorse the strike. 

1970- 71 

Women are admitted to Wesleyan for the first 
time since before the turn of the century 

— October— Colin Campbell becomes presi¬ 
dent. 

—January— Downey house is struck by a 
bomb and two Molotov cocktails. The 
Alumni Affairs center is destroyed by a fire¬ 
bomb. 

1971- 72 


— Noiember— The new Campus Plan 
includes new athletic facilities near the hockey 
rink, the site of present day Freeman Athletic 
Center. 


1972-73 

— Ncumber— The University Senate backs 
Ujamaa’s demands to recognize killing of two 
black Southern University protesters by low 5 - 
ering the flag to half mast, contributing to the 
protester’s defense fund and sending contri¬ 
butions to the slain students’ families. 
President Campell refuses to make the con¬ 
tribution to the defense fund. 


1973-74 

— October— Latina House founded; it is later 
renamed La Casa de Albizu Campos. 

— October— 1,165 sign an “Impeach Nixon” 
petition. 

— Febmary— Vfesleyan tenures its first black 
faculty member. 


1974-75 

The Womens Center 
opens in Butterfield. 
—March— The faculty cuts 
student seats in the 
University Senate, ending 
parity on faculty commit¬ 
tees. 

—April— Campbell invites 
Nixon defense counsel 
Wright as commencement 
speaker, Wright bows out 
due to student pressure. 

— May— 150 blacks and 
latinos demonstrate against 
financial aid cutbacks. 


1975-76 

Feminist House is founded. 

— September— President 
Campbell proposes a bud¬ 
get cut plan (the infamous 
“Red Book”) that urges 
cutbacks in academic pro¬ 
grams. 

— October— Trustees 
approve “Red Book” pro¬ 
posals over student objec¬ 


















1978- 79 

—April— History professor Henry Abelove 
is denied tenure; student protests force 
Campbell to reverse the decision and grant 
Abelove tenure. Abelove will later switch 
from the History to the English department. 

1979- 80 

— Septerrber— The administration publishes a 
“White book” report that recommends limits 
on need-blind admissions, faculty cuts and 
increased student enrollment. 

—April— The Student Judiciary Board (SJB) 
recommends the suspension of two students 
found guilty of sexual assault. President 
Campbell rules that the Blue Book does not 
specifically rule out sexual assault and reduces 
their punishment to probation, “sensitivity 
training,” and writing an essay on sexism. 

— May— Eighty women march through 
Middletown in the first “Take Back the 
Night” march. Students organize a “roving 
escort” service for heavily-trafficked campus 
sites. 

—May— The ''OCfesleyan Student Assembly 
and faculty reject the “White Book” propos¬ 
als; the WSA demands the retention of 
need-blind admissions. 

—May— Women’s Studies program is 
approved 

1980- 81 

— October— A number of people leaving a 
DKE party including pledges and members, 


1983- 84 

The Davenport Campus Center opens, 
Baghwan and followers arrive to bless the 
building. 

— March— 20 students hold a sit-in at the 
Career Planning Center to protest QA 
recruitment 

1984- 85 

— March— The Student Budgetary 
Committee (SBC) agrees to fund at 
Ujamaa-sponsored speech by Minister Louis 
Farrakhan amidst campus uproar. 

— April— Sexual orientation is added to 
'Xfesleyan’s non-discrimination policy 
—April— Farrakhan speaks to 400 students in 
the hockey rink; 500 hold a protest outside. I 

— May— To commemorate the 15th anniver¬ 
sary of the Kent State and Jackson State 
killings, students hold a four-day “Fre« 
University” encampment on the lawn oi 
North College with workshops, teach-ins, and 
discussions. 

— Spring- A Psi-U party poster with a pic¬ 
ture of a sperm that says “COME and cele¬ 
brate 15 years of women at Wesleyan” draws 
heavy fire from non-fraternity members, espe¬ 
cially women. 


1985-86 

— October— Chi Psi gives pledges invitations 
to a showing of pornographic movies that 
read “Come with a hard-on” and make vari¬ 
ous sexist statements. On the eve of the 
showing, 400 students hold a silent vigil 
protesting institutionalized sexism. 

— October— Police arrest 30 students foi 
blockading North College and South Golleg< 
to demand divestment from South Africa. 

— Decmher— A new minority student publi¬ 
cation, TheArkh , begins publication with the 
goal of fostering communication between the 
diverse communities on campus. 

—April— Students blockade a trustee meet¬ 
ing at Russell House to protest "'Xfesleyanls 
investments in South Africa. The meeting 


1981-82 

— October— 300 rally to protest racist posters 
found on campus. 

— February— Trustees adopt the Budget 
Advisory Committee proposal to limit the 
operating budget of financial aid to 10% of 
the operating budget. 

— February— A student hits Dean Edgar 
Beckham in face with a pie and is arrested for 
assault. 

— April— 1,284 students sign petitions 
demanding a return to need-blind admissions, 
voting rights for student trustees, an official 
letter from President Campbell and the 
trustees voicing opposition to federal cuts in 
spending on higher education. Campbell 
rejects all demands. 

—May— Twenty-two students hold a 150- 
hour sit-in at North College to demand the 
reinstatement of need-blind admissions. 1,600 
sign petitions of support. 


obscene gestures 
and shout racial 
slurs like “nig¬ 
ger” at residents, 
precipitating 
later campus 
movements 
against fraterni¬ 
ties. 


— October— The 
WSA stages a 
“Grand 
Opening” of the 
proposed student center, 200 students rally 
outside the vacant Scott Labs building to 
encourage trustees to convert it to a student 
center. 


— Ncumber— After a racist letter is sent to 
Malcolm X House, the campus holds a one- 
day moratorium on classes; over 600 students 
rally in front of North College. 

— Spring- Over 200 students participate in a 
two-day effort to stop work at North College 
for discussion of need-blind admissions and 
other issues. 
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moves to Downey House, where students 
stage a “die-in,” playing dead on the front 
steps. President Campbell leaves out the 
back door rather than face demonstrators. 

— Spring— Student hostility toward fraterni¬ 
ties builds after a woman alone in her dorm 
room is frightened by a rowdy mob of men 
stomping, shouting, and banging on win¬ 
dows and doors througout her dormitory 
When she calls Public Safety for help the 
dispatcher tells hen “That’s only a fraternity 
round-up, just stay in your room.” 

1986-87 

— October— Two members of Women 
Against Rape begin approaching campus 
tours and discussing sexual assault with 
prospective students. President Campbell 
assures the community that “irresponsible 
speech is free speech.” 

— October— The first of the semi-annual 
speakouts on sexual assault happens on the 
steps of North College and goes on for 
three hours as students relate personal expe¬ 
riences. 

— Deember— A CIA recruitment session in 
Butterfield C is ended when dozens of 
protesters disrupt it, asserting that the CLAs 
hiring policy violates the school’s policy on 
sexual discrimination. 

— January— Eight students from the 
anti-CLA protest and six “tour interrupters” 
are brought before the SJB on charges of 
harassment, “depriving others of the right 
to speak and be heard,” and “disrupting the 
educational or institutional process in a way 
that interferes with the safety or freedom of 
others.” Three of the four protesters are 
given one year’s probation, and four of the 
anti-CLA demonstrators are sentenced to 
150 hours of community service (later cut 
in half by Campell due to student outcry). 

— March— The long-awaited Residential 
Life Task Force Report recommends 
coeducating \fesleyan fraternities by “per¬ 
suasion” within three years. 

—April— During BGLAD (Bisexual, Gay 
and Lesbian Days), BGLAD pink triangle 
banners are tom down around campus. One 
is found burning on Andrus Field. 
Hundreds of pink triangles appear around 
campus in response. 


1987-88 

Wes’^SAFE, a student sexual-assault counsel¬ 
ing service, is founded. 

— October— Around 70 Wesleyan students 
and Alumni join 500,000 people in a march 
on Washington for lesbian and gay rights. 

— October— President Colin Campbell 
announces that he will leave \Cfesleyan to 
return to corporate America. 

— Ncumber— As part of a hazing ritual DKE 
brothers dressed in black hooded robes ver¬ 
bally harass several Wesleyan students on 
Wyilys Ave while Public Safety officers watch. 
The SJB places DKE on probation. BAMBI 
(Banish Abusive Male Bonding Institutions) is 
founded. 

— March— Democratic presidential candidate 
Rev. Jesse Jackson speaks to an enthusiastic 
crowd in front of the St. Vincent de Paul soup 
kitchen on Main St. The next week Jackson 
wins 39 percent of the Middletown vote in 
the Democratic primary 

—April— Sociology professor Charles 
Lemert resigns as Dean of Social Sciences fol¬ 
lowing charges that he made racist remarks to 
a prospective faculty member. Campbell 
promises a “blue-ribbon commission” to 
study institutionalized racism at Wesleyan. 
—April 18— Two days after the board of 
trustees again fails to pull Wesleyan’s money 
out of South Africa, 150 students take over 
the breezeway outside the President’s office to 
demand divestment. 1400 students and two 
thirds of the faculty sign petitions in support 
of the demonstrators, and hundreds of letters 
pour in from around the country and South 
Africa. The sit-in ends on May 2 with a block¬ 
ade of South College; 

113 people are arrest¬ 
ed. Four weeks later, 
trustees vote to divest 
from all all companies 
save those providing 
“extraordinary assis¬ 
tance” to Black South 
Africans. 


1988-89 

— July— The Board 
of Trustees unani¬ 


mously selects William Chace, Professor of 
English at Stanford University as the 14th 
president of Wesleyan. 

Over the summer 17 universityowned hous¬ 
es are destroyed in construction of the 
Freeman Athletic Complex, estimated to cost 
$18 million. 

— Septerrber— Psi U brothers throw beer on a 
Middletown police car and 11 are arrested. 

— October— Supported by President-elect 
Chace, trustees remove students’ vote on fac¬ 
ulty tenure decisions. Student trustee Jordan 
Rau resigns, leaving only one student on the 
Education Committee. 

— Nonmber— Three females take Psi-U to 
the SJB after being cursed at and mooned 
while standing outside the fraternity house. 
The SJB determines that their actions were 
expressions of “displeasure,” and therefore 
not harassment. 

— Deamber— Enthusiasm for the new athlet¬ 
ic complex is dampened when the communi¬ 
ty learns the gym may have encroached on 
protected wetlands. 

— Feburary— Ujamaa leads a commemora¬ 
tive march and a candlelight vigil marking the 
20th anniversary of the black student takeover 
of Fisk Hall. A list of requests, is submitted to 
the administration. They include: an evalua¬ 
tion of minority financial aid policies, manda¬ 
tory racism workshops, and the hiring of 
more minority professors. 

— Spring— Two popular professors leave 
Wesleyan: Robert O’ Meally one of the 
nation’s most recognized scholars in African 
American Studies and Hazel Carby, a leading 
scholar in feminist theory and race relations. 

— March— Assistant Professor of 
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Government Jerry Witts is denied tenure in a 
controversial 5-2 vote by the Advisory com¬ 
mittee. Witts had received unanimous recom¬ 
mendations from both the Government 
department and CAAS. Many suspect that the 
unusual tenure decision is linked to Watts’ out¬ 
spoken criticisms of racism at Wesleyan. 

— March— A Women’s Studies major is 
approved, minus a joint appointment with 
Anthropology that would have given the pro¬ 
gram its cross-cultural component. 

—April— ARA is selected as the new food 
vendor on campus. 

—April— The US. Justice Department 
announces the investigation of several private 
universities, including Wesleyan, concerning 
price-fixing and possible anti-trust law viola- 
dons. 

—April— Controversy erupts at Take Back 
the Night March when some men refuse to 
stay in the co-ed section at the back of the 
crowd. 

—May— A coalition of student groups, 
including the Women’s Center, SAAG, 
WA/AASU (now A/PAA), Divest Now!, 
TMC (now SOQ, SOAR, GLBA (now QA) 
and Wes PAN \Kfesleyan Progressive Alumni 
Network organize an open forum with 
President Chace to discuss the lack of student 
roles in campus decision-making. 

—May— Thirteen-year SiSP professor 
Howard Bernstein is denied contract renewal; 
students claim denial was motivated by per¬ 
sonal politics and the administration's bias 
against courses dealing with practical applica¬ 
tions of theory 

—June— Black students organize a protest 
outside Beta after a black student is verbally 
harassed there. 

1989-90 

— Septenber— In the midst of departmental 
cutbacks and a hiring freeze, President Chace’s 
$350,000+ inauguration sparks resentment 
among students and faculty Six 
African-American students hold silent protest 
during the inaugural address after handing 
Chace a list of demands. 

— October— An arrest at the annual MoGon 
smoke-out, which traditionally occurs the 
night before Duke Day triggers attacks on 
’VCfesleyan’s drug policy in a Hartford Gourant 


article—Wesleyan becomes known nation¬ 
wide as a “drug school.” 

— Noimber— ’'OCfesleyan and Hermes alum 
Paul Gionfriddo 75 is elected mayor of 
Middletown, beating out three-term Mayor 
Sebastian Garafolo by a margin slightly small¬ 
er than Wesleyan’s total enrollment. 
Gionfriddo’s victory is credited to “the 
Wesleyan factor.” 

— Noimber— The Res Life Task Force’s 
three-year plan to “persuade” fraternities to 
co-educate runs out with no progress made. 
Free High Street, a student group pushing for 
co-education, organizes protests on 
Homecoming weekend 

— Deoenber— Graduate student Jay Pillay 
resigns from the Educational Policy comittee 
in protest of alleged racist and sexist com¬ 
ments made by professor of history Richard 
Buel, chair of the EPC 

— February— 85 African-American students 
occupy the Admissions office after President 
Chace refuses to allow them to present letter 
of concern and demands to the trustees. 

— March— After Dean Beckham is quoted in 
the Argus as saying “undergraduates are not 
much fun,” three frosh wearing Groucho 
Marx noses enter his office and squirt 
Beckham with waterguns. The students are 
arrested for assault but charges are later 
dropped. 

— Spring- Professors Jerry Watts 
(Government) and Bill Lowe (Afro-American 
Music) announce their departures, becoming 
the sixth and seventh minority professors to 
leave ^Cbsleyan in the past year. 

— April 7—President Chace’s office is fire- 
bombed; a letter from STRIKE (Students 
Rebuilding Institutions for Knowlege and 
Education) claiming responsibility is found on 
Professor Buel’s door. President Chace offers 
a reward of $10,000 for information leading 
to the arrest of the bombers. 

—April 25— A letter from DAGGER (Direct 
Action Group Generating Educational 
Reforms) found on door of the Argus build¬ 
ing announces shots had been fired at North 
College from Foss Hill; four spent shells are 
found near the observatory 
—April 29— A Firebombing is attempted at 
the crew boathouse. 

— May 4—Residents of Malcolm X House 
find racist graffiti in their basement. Students 


demand that a $10,000 reward be offered for 
this crime as well. 

— May 3— Over 500 march through campus 
and participate in a speak-out on racism 

— May 9— 1,500 attend a “Unity Day* of lec¬ 
tures, workshops, speeches, and a noon rally 
in an effort to improve racial relations on 
campus. 

— May 9 to 18— Students hold a nine-day 
hunger strike until the administration com¬ 
mits to a broad range of policy changes. 

—July 6— Student Activist Nick Haddad is 
found murdered in Hartford. At fust it is 
believed to be linked to a drug deal— later it is 
revealed Haddad had promised to kill the 
family of his murderers. 

1990-91 

— Septenber— Biology professor Bill Firshein 
makes anti-gay comments in his classroom 
while urging a student to avoid showing sup¬ 
port for National Coming Out Day. 
Controversy ensues over prior Firshein 
quotes— notably that homosexuality is “bio¬ 
logically and physically a sickness” and 
“unnatural and an obscenity” 

— October 19— Twenty wmen swim topless 
in the Freeman Athletic Center to promote an 
examination of harmful stereotypes; the 
synidcated tabloid TV news show A Current 
Affair investigates, and televises a “re-enact¬ 
ment.” 

— Noimber 13— Gting a clerical error, the 
Wesleyan Board of Trustees admits to rein¬ 
vesting in two companies— Chevron 
Gorportion and Readers Digest Inc.—with 
direct equity ties to South Africa. 

—January 26— ’Wesleyan students organized 
by the Middletown Coalition for Peace in the 
Gulf are among the estimated 150,000 
demonstrators who march on \(hshington in 
protest of the Gulf Wir. 

— February 22— Twelve Wesleyan students are 
arrested in New Haven for blocking an army 
recruitment center. The action is described as 
a protest against the Gulf War and a “system 
which leaves few opportunities for the work¬ 
ing class except to sign a military contract to 
kill and die.” 

— A pril 16— In response to sexual assaults on 
campus the WESGORT program is found¬ 
ed. Dedicated to providing safe transport for 
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Wesleyan students WESGORT provides 
over 400 walks in its first three weeks. 

1991-92 

— Septenber 12— Two wmen kissing in the 
front room of Psi-U during a party are 
harassed by men groping them, shining 
bright lights on them, and drenching them 
with beer. No effort is made by Psi-U broth¬ 
ers to stop or correct these actions. The next 
week gay lesbian and bisexual students arrive 
at a Psi-U party wearing raincoats that say 
r 'Xfe’re here, we’re queer, we’re not afraid of 
beer.” 

— Noimber— Hundreds of obscene posters 
by the group Queers United In Crushing 
Homophobia Everywhere (QUICHE) 
are taken down by Public Safety the same 
night they're posted. 

— Noimber 20— President Chace’s 
report, “Initiative for the *90s,” announces 
proposals to do away with the university's 
need-blind admissions policy Almost 
simultaneously, the administration 
announces plans to construct a new 
$260,000 boat house. 

— Noimber 23— Gose to 500 students 
rally at Downey House to keep need-blind 
financial aid policies. The protest is so 
loud that trustees are unable to continue 
meeting and leave Downey House to talk 
with protesters. President Chace, con¬ 
fronted by sign-carrying members of 
Students for a Financially Accessible 
Education (SFAE) when he arrives at 
Downey House at 6 a.m., becomes 
extremely agitated and shouts things like, 
“This university will not change anything 
as a result of political pressure.” 

— Fall— Student-taught women’s 
self-defense classes begin at Wesleyan 
with no financial support from the school. 

— February 28— When Wesleyan’s 
trustees arrive to discuss President Chace’s 
proposals, over 600 students occupy North 
College to protest Chace’s refusal to consid¬ 
er student demands to save need-blind 
admissions. The sit-in lasts close to 36 hours. 
Over 1,500 students sign a petition calling 
for the adoption of a formal need-blind pol¬ 
icy Numerous professors cancel their classes 
in support of the protest. 


1992-93 

— Fall— After “concerned” parents call in, 
the Dean of the College quietly revokes the 
mandatory status of peer education work- 
shops, most notably the BiLeGa workshop, 
which works to combat homophobia. 

The Residential Life Group issues a report, 
alternately known as the RLG and the 
McKenna Report, which proposes reorganiz¬ 
ing residential life at Wesleyan into four-year 
“clusters.” Students send the administration a 
box of Ousters cereal filled with shreds of the 
RLG report. 

—April— Hundreds of 'VCfesleyan students 
carry a banner in the March on \fashington 


for Gay Lesbian and Bi Equal Rights and 
Liberation. 

1993-94 

The Board of Trustees, after less than a -week 
of campus debate, votes unanimously to rein¬ 
vest in South Africa following the end of 
Apartheid. 

— February— As a result of student and facul¬ 
ty pressure, the administration announces that 


full health benefits will extend to the domes¬ 
tic partners of its gay lesbian and bisexual 
employees. 

—April— Students Totally Against Meal 
Plan Extravagance and Dining Excess 
(STAMPEDE) organize a buy-out of 
WESshop. $4,080 worth of food is stacked 
up in front of Downey House to protest the 
mandatory four-yrar meal plan. 

—A pril— To protest the lack of substantive 
student involvement in decision making, the 
WSA boycotts all faculty committee meetings 
as well as the trustee meeting. Trustees are 
invited to attend an alternate meeting at 
Eclectic, a speak-out at the campus center, 
and the STAMPEDE buy-out of 
WEShop. 

— May— President Bill Chace resigns to 
become president of Emory University 
in Atlanta. Vice President for Academic 
Affairs Joanne Creighton becomes inter¬ 
im president. 

1994-95 

— October 3— After anonymous flyers 
distributed around campus call for a 
“riot” against the ARA monopoly, some 
200 students rally in front of the campus 
center and then occupy North College at 
5PM Twenty minutes later, after realizing 
that they have no specific demands, that 
the President’s office (the ostensible tar¬ 
get of the takeover) is actually in South 
College, and that most administrators go 
home by 5PM, the mob breaks for dinner 
and re-convenes in Science Center 150 to 
discuss alternatives to ARA. The campus 
dining committee is formed as a result. 

— October— Movimiento Estudiantil 
Chicano/ a Aztian calls a campus boycott 
on grapes in solidarity with migrant farm 
workers in California. WESshop’s grape 
sales fall over 60%. 

— October— Two Egyptian students are beat¬ 
en and called “sand-niggers” outside of 
DKE. 34 members of the Black and Latino 
Brotherhood march from a weekly meeting 
to DKE, 30 wait outside while four discuss 
the incident with members of DKE inside, 
making this the first ever meeting between 
the two groups. 

— Noimber 7— The Superior Court of 
Middlesex County subpoenas the notes of 
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Hermes reporter Amos Elberg in a suit 
against Frank LoSacco, chairman of the 
Middletown Police Site Building committee. 
Elberg refuses to hand over his notes, but 
agrees to testify in court. 

— Deoerrber 7— 200 students, faculty and 
Middletown residents march against 
California’s proposition 187. 

— Deoerrber— In response to student job cuts 
at the University Dining Gub, ■workers form 
the Wsleyan Student Workers' Association. 

— Febmzry— Students collect over 1,000 sig¬ 
natures on a petition to permanently retain 
Prof. Howard Bernstein, a visiting professor at 
Wsleyan for 16 years, and an outspoken crit¬ 
ic of the administration. 

—March 2— 90 Wsleyan students travel to 
New York city to join in a protest of the 
Contract With America. 200 students partici¬ 
pate in a speak-out against the Contract. 

1995-96 

— October 31— Middletown Police accost four 
African-American students on the edge of 
campus and ask them to produce I.D. The stu¬ 
dents refuse, police officers illegally handcuff 
them and detain them at the police station. 

— Noimber 3— Over 500 students flood a 
forum on the detainments organized by the 
Student of Color Counsel (SGQ and Res Life. 
Science Center 150 is filled beyond capacity 
more watch via closed-circuit television from 
SC 58. 

— N (Timber 3— 200 students attend 

lunchtime speeches celebrating national Black 
Solidarity Day 

— Noimber 10— Hundreds walk out of class¬ 
es and gather on Foss Hill in protest of 
national cuts in student loan aid Students raise 
$2,400 for the university's new financial aid 
fund 

— Noimber — Wsleyan Students found the 
Statewide Connecticut Student Coalition for 
Housing Justice to battle congressional cuts in 
public housing and urban development. 

— February 7— More than 100 Wsleyan stu¬ 
dents travel to Yale to protest the execution of 
Mumia Abu-Jamal; Wesleyan protestors out¬ 
number Yale protestors. 

—April 13— Over 500 rally in support of 
Mumia Abu-Jamal in front of Olin Library 


1996-97 

— September— An anonymous source leaks 
the A rgis a poster from a Middletown Police 
Bulletin Board that consists of a photocopied 
Hartford Cournot article on Wesleyan’s “Free 
Mumia” rally and the following memo: “This 
is the type of FREEDOM OF EXPRES¬ 
SION that is supported on the campus of 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY All accomoda¬ 
tions (stage, security equipment, etc.) provid¬ 
ed for the “RALLY” to support a CON¬ 
VICTED KILLER OF A POLICE OFFI¬ 
CER. REMEMBER THIS THE NEXT 
TIME YOU DEAL WITH persons associat¬ 
ed with the so called Univ.” The memo is 
signed by William J. Gayton, Secretary of the 
Middletown Police Union. 

— September 24—Over 500 students and 
Middletown residents march from Wsleyan 
to the Police Department and issue their 
demands: a written apology the termination 
of Officer Gayton, and, among other things, 
a major revamping of the police department 
to put more minority officers in minority 
neighborhoods. 

— Septenber 24— An Asian-American student 
alleges DKE brothers called him “immigrant 
faggot” as he walked by their house. One 
week later, the Asian/Pacific American 
Alliance organizes a speakout against racism 
and homophobia that concludes in a 150-per¬ 
son moment of silence in front of DKE. 

— October 4— A record 534 students march in 
Wesleyan’s annual Take Back The Night 

— October 6— Wbsleyan Peace Action buses 40 
students to a protest outside the presidential 
debates in Hartford. 

— October 8— During a Red Cross blood 
drive, students collect 140 letters to the FDA 
protesting the ban on blood donations from 
gay men. 

— October— 30 students participate in an inter¬ 
national 3-day fast to free Burma. 

— October 12— 47 Wesleyan students bus to 
Washington, DC, and join 500,000 in the first 
ever Latino and Immigrants’ Rights March. 

— Deoerrber — 6 Wesleyan students are arrest¬ 
ed during an act of civil disobedience at a 
labor protest at Yale. 

—March 6— In response to homophobic 
graffitti and harrassment of gay students out¬ 


side a Chi-Psi party, Queer Alliance (QA) 
organizes a community wide speak-out. Over 
200 attend; speakers include President Bennet, 
who QA had been pushing for weeks to take 
an official stand against homophobia. 

— March 28— A Gii Psi Alum shouts “Get 
off the lawn, fucking immigrant,” to two pass¬ 
ing students. 45 minutes later President 
Bennet arrives at the house and demands to 
know what happened. 

1997-98 

— Noimber 23— The WSA unanimously 
passes an Economic Action Coalition (EAQ 
resolution demanding that an administrative 
committee be formed to investigate the social 
implications of the university^ investments. 
They present Bennet with a 350-signature 
petition. 

— Noimber— Ten rounds from a machine gun 
are fired into the air outside a party in 
Fayerweather gymnasium. Peter Patton, 
Interim Dean of the College, issues a tempo¬ 
rary moratorium on open parties until the 
school’s party policy can be re-evaluated. 

— January— "The Independent Ivy" is 
announced to be the front-runner in the 
administration's search for an official 
Wsleyan slogan, drawing heated criticism 
from students for the rest of the semester. 
—January 23— The WSA unanimously passes 
USLACs Code of Ethical Conduct for 
University Purchases, demanding that 
Wesleyan’s vendors be held accountable for 
the treatment of their -workers. 

— March— After proposing to separate dorms 
by class year (making Foss Fill all-frosh hous¬ 
ing) and effectively implementing the propos¬ 
al in the housing lottery numbers it published, 
Res Life faces harsh criticism from students 
and a 1,000 signature petition started by resi¬ 
dents of WfestCo demanding the re-integra¬ 
tion of dorms and further student involve¬ 
ment in future decisions. Res Life agrees to 
revert to the previous year’s housing numbers. 

— May— Students chalk campus and circulate 
petitions for the University to retain Professor 
Howard Bernstein when his Visiting 
Professor contract expires at the end of the 
year. His contract is extended for one year. 
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1998-1999 

RA positions are extended into Low-Rise, Hi- 
Rise, and special interest houses (as paid house 
managers), and segregation of dorm floors by 
class year seems to be progressing apace in 
spite of vocal student opposition. The WSA 
forms an ad-hoc committee to deal with hous¬ 
ing matters. 

— October— The administration begins testing 
"The Independent Ivy" in materials sent out 
to prospective students. The "Poison Ivy" 
campaign begins with a 1,000— sticker I Do 
Not Attend die Independent Ivy" propaganda 
war. They follow up by handing out cookies 
and anti-ivy propaganda to pre-frosh outside 
of the admissions office, and the local news 
stations pick up the story 
The Bennet Administration releases its 
"Strategy for Wesleyan." Language calling for 
the segregation of dorms by class year 
remains in the proposal. Faculty question what 
parts of the plan will be prioritized when its 
fund-raising campaign falls short. 

— Noimber— "Poison Ivy" surveys parents 
and alumni during homecoming weekend on 
the "Independent Ivy" slogan. More than 85% 
are against it. During Trustee Weekend 100 
students hold a silent protest outside of 
Downey House. Bennet declares an end to the 
slogan that night 

A record 553 people turn out for the annual 
Take Back the Night march. 


hiring and retention rates of faculty of color. 
The United Student Labor Action Coalition 
(USLAQ joins with Hotel Restaurants and 
Employees (HRE) Local 217 during contract 
negotiations with Wsleyan's food service 
workers to push for better benefits packages 
and more full-time jobs. USLAC collects 1400 
student signatures on a petition asking the 
administration to support \Cfesleyaris workers, 
holds a protest in Mocon, and helps organize 
a rally that ends with participants flooding 
President Bennet's front lawn, chanting for 
him to come out and talk to them. 

Students protesting the circumstances sur¬ 
rounding Professor of Dance Cheryl Cutler's 
resignation hold a "dance-in" during President 
Bennet's open office hours. 

— April— Jeff Kerr-Ritchie granted an appeal 
in his tenure decision on the grounds that 
Wesleyan's Faculty Committee for Minority 
Retention and Recruitment was never con¬ 
vened in his case. 

The WSA passes a resolution condemning the 
US-led sanctions against Iraq. 

— May- After a COL course on 
Pornography earns sensationalist media cover¬ 
age and public attacks by conservative voices, 
Bennet shocks faculty and students alike by 
ordering an ex post facto review of the course. 
As the community begins to speak out in 
protest, television crews descend on campus 
and the AP Wire story makes it-into newspa¬ 
pers across the country 


Over 100 students concerned with everything 
from Queer Studies to Minority Faculty levels 
to Cheryl Cutler's resignation to the unprece¬ 
dented review of the pornography course 
organize under the general rubric of adminis¬ 
trative accountability and storm North 
College in a rally during the last day of finals. 
Dean of the College Freddye Hill addresses 
the students during the rally, and she and the 
President meet with the protesters afterwards. 
By graduation, nearly half the senior class has 
signed a statement by the newly-formed 
Students for Administrative Accountability 
that levels a broad critique at the administra¬ 
tion and makes demands for changes in the 
curriculum to accomodate programs in Queer 
Studies and Ethnic Studies, the re-establish¬ 
ment of an Office of Multicultural Affairs, 
Block Hiring of Faculty of Color, and an end 
to the review of the Pornography class. Many 
graduating seniors paint their mortars black in 
protest, and hand written complaints to 
Bennet in place of Senior Gass Gift money 
upon receiving their diplomas. An airplane 
hired by an alumnus circles Andrus Field twice 
during the ceremony, trailing a banner that 
reads "Impeach Bennet, Re-Hire Cutler, 
causing a significant portion of the graduating 
class to break out in applause. 


—Jammy- Professor of History and Africa- 
American Studies Jeff Kerr-Ritchie is denied 
tenure, to student outrage. Over 150 attend a 
speak-out that addresses Wsleyan's low per¬ 
centage of faculty of color, and over 50 enter 
President Bennet's office hours to discuss the 
matter. 

Chair and Founder of the Dance Department 
Cheryl Cutler announces she will resign at 
year's end because of prolonged hostility from 
the administration over the Feuer tenure law¬ 
suit 

— February— Madeline Albright comes to 
speak on campus, and 200 protest US policy 
towards Iraq outside Crowell Concert Hall. 
Albright agrees to meet with the organizers 
for 25 minutes after her speech. Thirty stu¬ 
dents show 14 ) to protest Wsleyan's low fac¬ 
ulty of color rates outside the speech as well; 
a week earlier the WSA had passed a resolu¬ 
tion calling on the administration to increase 
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Food f ights 


Students take on ARAMARK again and again 


Behind ^Cfesleyan’s meal plan lies a long and tangled history 
Tales of food workers’ strikes, student food riots, and WesShop buy- 
outs have trickled down over the years, reaching each successive 
freshman class with less and less resemblance to what actually hap¬ 
pened. Consequently, every freshman goes through their own phas¬ 
es of anger, frustration, and resignation with things like the manda¬ 
tory points system, Wesshop’s 40% mark-up, and the dusty lumps 
that pass for fruits and vegetables on campus. And every few years, 
students organize to change things and repeat the mistakes of the 
past. This article is intended as a quick trip through the history of 
Wesleyan’s Dining Services, a review of past solutions and why they 
did (or did not) work, and a brief look at the future of on-campus 
food. You might still feel frustrated, but it is difficult to be both well- 
informed and resigned when you know things can change. 

There have been three eras in the recent history of Wesleyan«s 
Dining Service, each identified by a different company that managed 
food services on campus. Those companies are, in order, SAGA, 
SAGA-Marriott, and ARAMARK. 

In the beginning there was SAGA. Then Marriot (now the 
world’s largest food-service provider) bought out SAGA, and then 
began the reign of SAGA- 


didn't want to pay BY NlKKI DlAZ 

for a meal plan 

when they were living with kitchens) followed. The four-year buy- 
in plan was meant to be a temporary solution to Wesleyan«’s poor 
dining facilities. It quickly gained a campus reputation, however, as 
an unfair monopoly and a waste of money 

Throughout the multiple “eras” of Wesleyan’s dining services 
there have been two reccurring problems: labor and student dissat¬ 
isfaction. Food-service workers constantly complain of low wages, 
lack of full-time positions (it’s hard to support yourself year round 
when your job includes a three-and-a-half month unpaid vacation), 
and lack of benefits. From the SAGA workers strike of times long 
forgotten to last year’s rallies during contract negotiations for 
ARAMARK workers, workers have always had a lot to complain 
about, and they’ve always drawn a lot of support from the student 
body However, many problems won’t go away as long as the uni¬ 
versity out- sources their dining services. Since food-service work¬ 
ers technically work for ARAMARK rather than for Wesleyan, they 
aren’t entitled to go on Wesleyan’s health care plan, pension plan, or 
to get reduced tuition for their children. 

General student dissatis- 


““t AR ^ K M took The present state of affairs, while faction^d^^Td 
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vices and investigating 
Wesleyan s situation for two years, they asked that Wjsleyan stop 
out-sourcing and take control of its own facilities. Their recom¬ 
mendation was denied, and Wesleyan went with ARAMARK. 
Today’s Dining Service Committee, formed after the 1994 Food 
Riot (more on that later), has a low on-campus profile. They are 
investigating ways to allow Middletown merchants and Wesleyan 
students better access to each other, as well as other working wiith 
ongoing concerns of the Wesleyan dining situation. It remains to be 
seen whether their recommendations will be taken more seriously 
than those of the previous council. 

While labor difficulties, student protests, and D inin g 
Committees seem to almost follow a set cycle, there have also been 
a few exceptional events in the history of Wesleyan dining. One was 
the inauguration of the mandatory buy-in plan in 1990, which 
keeps about $5 million student dollars a year from getting spent in 
Middletown, and dramatically cut the student presence downtown. 
Since then there has been talk of trying to integrate restaurants 


Wesleyan refused to subsidize 
them—by 1998 Marriot was 
losing well over $100,000 a 
year, and students were unwill¬ 
ing to submit to the mandato¬ 
ry meal plan that Marriot maintained it would need to make any 
profit. The reason every company that’s ever run Wesleyan’s dining 
services has had trouble making money without a forced buy-in is 
because Wesleyan’s dining facilities are scattered and difficult to 
manage. Just about the only facility that ever made a profit is Mocon, 
but it isn’t big enough to provide for everyone who eats on-campus. 
SAGA-Marriott refused to keep on taking a loss, the university 
refused to take it for them, and so Wesleyan formed the original 
Dining Task Force in 1987, and began to look for someone else to 
manage campus dining. 

That committee (made largely of students) chose ARAMARK 
because it seemed to have the most creative solutions to Wesleyan’s 
dining problems. The first thing ARAMARK tried was to shut down 
everything but Mocon. Long lines and disgruntled Butterfield resi¬ 
dents followed. It was clear that students wanted diversity of ser¬ 
vices, which was only feasible under a mandatory buy-in plan. And 
so came the switch. ^Cfes-shop and disgruntled upperclassmen (who 
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downtown into the points system, but there has never been a sus¬ 
tained, well- organized effort by people within Wesleyan to accom¬ 
plish it. There was a sustained, badly-organized effort by a disgrun¬ 
tled Middletown merchant get Main Street on the point system. As 
he had absolutely no University support (due to simple lack of com¬ 
munication with Wesleyan), he was largely passed off as a disgrun¬ 
tled Middletown merchant. 

There have been many dining protests over the years: when 
ARAMARK cut food services, students carried coffins to North 
College and asked why the administration was trying to starve 
them; after the buy-in went into effect students bought out 
WesShop and left the food on the steps of North college to 
protest the meal plan’s excess. The 1994 “Riot,” however, will 
remain the most infamous. In October of 1994 two students 
advertised for a protest (dubbed “riot” in their flyers) against the 
meal plan that resulted in a 200 person occupation of North 
College. Unfortunately the riot happened at 5pm, and most of the 
staff had gone home. When former Dean of the College Allen 
Green came out to meet with them, they had no demands other 
than an immediate end to the foced buy-in, no plan for how to 
accomplish it, and fell back on saying that the “riot” was a “spon¬ 
taneous” movement. 

One student initiative that has been successful is the Organic 
Produce Co-op. This is a cooperative of students who pool their 
points together each week to buy bulk orders of organic, mainly 
locally-produced, fruits and vegetables through WesShop’s bulk 
ordering system. Although Aramark still marks prices up to get a 
40% cut, the students get fresh, delicious, healthful produce on 
their meal plan. 

Another effort which is just starting up is that of trying to 
involve more local producers in Wesleyan’s dining service. There 
will be local producers present at this year’s Food Expo, as well as 
an all-local meal night in the fall. Campus representatives of ARA¬ 
MARK have been very open to new ideas such as this and are 
excited to provide more local food to the Wesleyan community. 
More local food usually means fresher food, a decreased use of 
fossil fuels in transportation, more land devoted to agriculture, 
and an increased awareness of the land and people around the col¬ 
lege. 

Wesleyan’s Dining Services have undergone many transfor¬ 
mations, each of which has had its own particular problems. The 
present state of affairs, while offering a diverse array of foods in 
numerous locations, trades this variety for an enforced monopoly 
The mandatory buy-in is the biggest problem that we currently 
have with the Dining Services, as it encourages pointless con¬ 
sumption, and discourages students from going to Main Street 
more often. As no one is happy with this state of affairs, part of 
President Bennet’s utopian Strategy for Wesleyan is to build a new 
centralized dining facility in the future University Center that will 
make dining easier to manage and render the buy in unnecessary 
The new food director, Sherman Lincoln, (who replaced John 
Turrenne this summer) is excited to be here, and willing to talk to 
students with questions or new ideas. It appears that we are enter¬ 
ing a new era in campus dining. Knowing our history is invaluable 
in interpreting, and responding to, the new developments which 
have yet to unfold in Wesleyan’s Dining Services. 
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in The Administration 


A few notes on how your University Works: 

Your Tuition Money, about $31,000 a year, actually finances 
less than half of what the University spends per student. The rest 
of the money in the budget comes out of interest on the 
Endowment, construction and expansion projects are financed by 
alumni donations collected through targeted fund-raising cam¬ 
paigns. 

The Endowment, currendy floating somewhere around the 
$500 million mark, is the money that runs the University. Much of 
it comes from people whose names are attached to buildings and 
fields: Andrus, Olin, Freeman, Russell, etc. (trivia: the Russell 
Family made its fortune trading opium in the 19th century). It’s all 
invested in stocks and bonds, and over the years we’ve had our 
money in some pretty sketchy places: South_Africa when it was 
apartheid, Pepsi when it was in Myanmar, Philip Morris and R.J. 
Reynolds, Wal-Mart and McDonalds, and Lockheed-Martin (the 
US’s largest weapons manufacturer).. 

The Alumni are everyone who ever graduated from 
Wesleyan that are still alive. Their donations finance new projects 
and swell the endowment, so their opinion of the school holds a 
lot of weight. Alumni Reunion Weekend is one week after gradu¬ 
ation in the spring, and every one of the hundreds who flood back 
to campus is drawn by some sort of nostalgic attachment to Ol’ 
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Wes- but bear in mind that some but some of that nostalgia dates 
back to the days when Wesleyan didn’t admit women, Blacks, or 
Jews. 

The Board of Trustees meets on campus four times a year. 
This group approves the University budget, decides where to 
invest Wesleyan’s money, chooses the president, and has final 
authority on every decision from tenure to policy changes. They 
are all alumni. Most of them are very wealthy, and sit on executive 
boards of large corporations. A small portion of them are elected 
by the Alumni body at large, and the rest are chose by the Board 
of Trustees itself. 

The Administration is all the white-collar people employed 
by the University to run Wesleyan’s da^to-day affairs and imple¬ 
ment changes the trustees want carried out. They come up with 
ideas, draw up plans and budgets, handle changes in policy and 
organization, iron out details, and do a lot of paperwork Some of 
them are really cool. Some of them aren’t. The President is part of 
the administration, but everyone else pretty much works under 
him. 

The Students are ever>one who pays to go here. Contrary to 
appearances, the Student Body actually has a fair amount of say in 
how things are run— when it’s organized. To that end we have the 
Wesleyan Student Assembly (WSA), and countless political student 
organizations. 

The WSA is students elected by the student body to serve 
three important functions: to appoint our student trustees (who 
serve in a more or less advisory capacity on the Board of 
Trustees— 20 years ago there were ten, they were recendycut from 
eight to the present six), to act as a liaison to the administration 
(which often means working on university committees that devel¬ 
op new policies), and to distribute student fees (about $85 per stu¬ 
dent per semester) for student groups, publications, and social 
events. They also serve as the official mouthpiece for the student 
body, pass mg official resolutions on everything from outside polit¬ 
ical causes to student grievances with university policy In recent 
years, the WSAs participation in the university’s decision-making 
bodies has been cut rather significandy 

The Money Situation doesn’t look so good. 30 years ago 
Wesleyan had the highest per-student endowment in the country. 
Between 1968 and 1978 poor investment decisions and a boom in 
building projects (financed by depleting the endowment rather 
than fund-raising from alumni) combined to reduce the school’s 
total endowment by two-thirds (adjusted for inflation). At the 
same time, the school was doubling its total enrollment, which left 
proportionately less alumni to support the student body. 
Wesleyan s pulled back from the verge of economic collapse in the 
last ten years by stepping up alumni outreach and cutting programs 
and faculty lines, but problems persist: our investments continue to 
perform dismally, and our per capita alumni giving is a fraction of 
that most other private colleges of our caliber. People generally 
chalk that up to two things- that we have fewer alumni per stu¬ 
dent, and the fact that not a lot of the older alumni— who are also 
the ones with the most money—particularly like how radical 
Wesleyan got after they left. 

President Bennet (class of ’59) was hired four years ago to 
pull Wesleyan out of a financial crisis. In the last 25 yean, many 


Universities that hit hard times during cuts in state and federal aid 
have abandoned the tradition of appointing academics to the 
presidency and started looking for buisenessmen who can raise 
funds. Doug Bennet is a sterling example— during the presidential 
search process, Bennet’s big selling point was the job he did as 
president of NPR, bringing the enterprise back from the brink of 
financial ruin. Bennet’s very good at getting donations, though his 
administration has been less successful at investing them. From a 
student or faculty point of view, the Bennet administration has a 
checkered record— but he’ll freely admit that “I’m still learning 
howto be president of a University” He holds open office hours 
most Friday afternoons from 4 to 6PM to address student con¬ 
cerns— speaking to him, one gets the impression that, even when 
hes made a lot of people angry, it’s less malicious intent than the 
fact that he’s still trying to figure out the world of pierced tongues, 
queer chalkings, hip-hop, gender studies, dreadlocks, and identity 
politics. 

Activist/Political Groups can be broadly divided into two 
categories: identit^based and issue-based. In the first would be 
included the Black and Latino Brotherhood, Ujamaa, the 
Asian/Pacific-American Alliance, Ajua Campos, Queer Alliance, 
the Women of Color Collective. In the second would go E3 
(Earth, Equality, Education), the United Student Labor Action 
Coalition (USLAQ, Amnesty International, Connecticut Students 
Against the Death Penalty, the Cannabis Coalition, the Economic 
Action Coalition, and Students for a Free Tibet. Then there’s a 
few that border on being service groups, like Food Not Bombs 
(distributes food on Main Street, along with anti-war propaganda), 
WesShelter, and Abortion Clinic Escorts. Much of what the iden¬ 
tity-based groups do is oriented toward the Wesleyan communi¬ 
ty events geared at building identity, spreading diversity, and 
learning tolerance; they often get very politicized over campus 
incidents or conflicts over policy Much of what the issue-based 
groups is solidarity W3rk in national and international cam¬ 
paigns that means they pass a lot of petitions, organize letter¬ 
writing campaigns, make educational displays, occasionally bus 
people to rallies, and attack the administration when they can 
demonstrate its complicity in some capitalist evil. The issue-based 
groups are really, really white. BRIAN EDWARDS-TlEKERT 


Exactly who is the Administration? 

Some names you should know 

As you live your days in the hallowed halls of Wesleyan 
University— a common term you will hear used by students, facul¬ 
ty, and staff is the administration.” Sometimes its used to describe 
an overall entity which makes policy and executes ideas, and other 
times its used to refer to our President, or the University in gener¬ 
al. The administration at Wesleyan is made up of a variety of indi¬ 
viduals- at the center of this is our Senior Staff and Deans- who 
head up certain areas which affect our lives at Wesleyan. It is impor¬ 
tant that students get to know both the individuals in the adminis¬ 
tration and the issues each one handles so that concerns can be 
channeled to the proper individual. Although students might not 
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have to deal with any of these individuals directly, its is useful to 
know that there are actual people behind “the Administration,” 
whose everyday decisions impact each one of us. Here are some of 
the individuals and their offices. 

President Douglas J. Bennet— President Bennet graduated 
from Wesleyan in 1959 and has been University President since 
1995. He sets the tone and vision for the university and oversees all 
administrative departments. President Bennet also drives the other 
officers to complete projects and initiatives—including those for 
technology, fundraising, and broadening our faculty numbers and 
curriculum. President Bennet’s time at Wesleyan has seen a variety 
of projects and incidents including the newest capital fundraising 
campaign, the facilities plan for the University’s future construction, 
and curricular renewal in general. Bennet was a major supporter of 
the university’s short-lived “Independent Ivy’’ motto, and initiated a 
review of the University’s pornography course last spring (see page 
4, “Pom Wrap-Up”). Students can and are encouraged to bring con¬ 
cerns to him about most areas of life at Wesleyan during his open 
office hours, every Friday at 4:00 p.m. 

Vice-President of Academic Affairs and Provost Richard 
W. Boyd— Vice President Boyd has been with Wesleyan University 
for thirty years, serving as a professor of Government, and taking 
on roles such as department chair and Dean of the Social Sciences 
before becoming our University’s chief Academic Officer in 1994. 
Boyd oversees our curriculum and the academic matters of our 
University— and is particularly involved in the distribution of facul¬ 
ty positions to departments, issues of faculty tenure, and the addi¬ 
tion of majors, areas of study, etc. to our curriculum. Tasks Boyd 
has been assigned to most recently have been a review of the 
course-load and sabbatical time spent by our faculty, and working 
with the Educational Policy Committee, a committee composed of 
both faculty and students, to establish a new system for graduation 
requirements. Boyd was also asked to complete a review of the 
pornography course. 

Vice-President and Secretary Peter Patton— Vice 
President Patton started at Wesleyan as a professor of Earth and 
Environmental Sciences, and has since served in many administra¬ 
tive positions, including Chief Advisor to the President on 
Technology, interim Dean of the College, and now as Vice- 
President and Secretary Peter Patton is the chief liaison to the 
Board of Trustees and becomes heavily involved in Board Meetings 
and the annual Board Retreat. Patton is also assigned with special 
projects that arise from time to time. While he was Dean of the 
College, Patton worked on establishing our current University Party 
Policy, which included establishing host training for students who 
wish to hold parties, and dealing with the issue of closing off 
Wesleyan parties to the greater Middletown community 

Vice-President of University Relations Barbara-Jan 
Wilson— Vice President Wilson came to Wesleyan in fall of 1982, 
and has served as our Director of Career Planning, and Dean of 
Admission and Financial Aid before she was recently made our VP 
for University Relations. Barbara-Jan Wilson is a chief liaison to the 


outside— donors, other institutions, and alumni. She must be visi¬ 
ble within and outside the Wesleyan community, and work hard to 
gamer important donations from trustees and alumni for important 
University projects. Barbara-Jan Wilson was also a supporter of the 
“Independent Ivy’’ slogan and has been entrenched in fundraising 
for the University’s most recent capital campaign. 

Vice-President and Treasurer Robert Taylor—Vice 
President Taylor manages the University’s investments and budget. 
Issues brought to Robert Taylor include the University’s patronage 
of different businesses and companies. Students in the Economic 
Action Coalition and the United Student Labor Action Coalition, 
who have campaigned to ensure that Wesleyan’s investments do not 
patronize companies who employ sweat-shop labor, have brought 
these concerns to Robert Taylor as part of a national UNITE cam¬ 
paign to end patronage of such companies. 

Director of Affirmative Action Kathryn Friedman— 
Kathryn Friedman was brought to Wesleyan in 1997 when the 
Office of Affirmative Action was added to our administration. 
Kathryn Friedman supports the recruitment of minority faculty 
and staff, as well as promoting discussion of diversity on campus, 
and aiding students, staff, faculty, and administrators with issues 
they might have in this area. Her office becomes heavily involved in 
the hiring of most University staff members and administrators. 

Dean of Student Services Mike Whaley—Dean Whaley 
began his career at Wesleyan just two years ago as Director of 
Residential Life, and became Dean of Student Services less than a 
year later. Mike Whaley deals with the myriad of non-academic ser¬ 
vices that immediately touch most students’ lives at Wesleyan, 
including housing, religious services, orientation, student health ser¬ 
vices and different programs students wish to start during the year, 
in addition to being in charge of the Student Judicial Board. During 
his tenure as Director of Residential life, the number of campus 
Resident Advisors and House Managers increased to place staff in 
Hi-Rise and Lo-Rise, and the number of sophomores to inhabit the 
Foss Hill Dorms was decreased dramatically. The Office of Student 
Services he oversees has been made responsible for holding host 
training for those wishing to hold a party on campus, and support¬ 
ing a new Mediation Program and various student discussion 
groups. 

Dean of the College Freddye Hill—Dean Hill came to 
Wesleyan just last year from Spellman University. Freddye Hill 
oversees the Dean’s office, including the class deans, their staff, and 
operations of the office of student services, as well as overseeing 
the Honor Board. During her short time at Wesleyan, Dean Hill has 
had to fill the vacant Junior Class and First Year Dean positions. 
Dean Hill was also a visible figure during last spring’s protest over 
faculty tenure issues, academic freedom, and minority faculty and 
staff retention at the University— serving as an informal mediator 
between students and other administrators. 

Jen Tomasello 
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A Day with Dou g 

Notes On Bennet’s Alumni Forum, 6/5/99 



What follows is a set of notes I 
took as I sat in on President Bennet’s 
open forum with the alumni during 
alumni weekend. The meeting, which jj 
lasted well over an hour, came right I 
on the heels of the twin controversies [ 
surrounding the Pornography class I 
and the Cuder debacle. 

What amazes me about this I 
event is that Bennet was grilled by the I 
alums and made to defend his actions I 
at length, something which to my | 
knowledge he has not done for the student body. One of the sad 
things about student activism, especially the sort which tries to 
address issues immediately affecting the campus, is that a set of 
students is only there for four years, summers intrude to make us 
forget, and focus is sometimes lost. That’s what happened when 
the school allowed Aramark to establish a manditory buy-in forc¬ 
ing all students to pay for on-campus food and severely limiting 
Wesleyan’s economic contribution to the Middletown community. 
It’s what I don’t want to happen when the issue of academic free¬ 
dom is on the table. 

This transcipt, imperfect though it is (due to my poor note¬ 
taking skills), is intended to help keep the student body on track in 
its efforts to contribute to the dialogue which shapes this school. If 
it gets people asking questions, that’s enough for me. 

Bennet’s opening remarks: 

The president opened with a list of the successes of the previous 
year. He mentioned: 


— new “pathwaysorgani- 
zation of the curriculum, 
strengthening advising 
for first and second year 
students, and defining the 
curriculum without a core 
pedagogy 

— 20 new tenure posi¬ 
tions 

-7-Year Plan: “renewal of all classrooms”; He assured that all 
professors, have what they need to teach their subjects 

— new “University Scholarships”-“ethical and strategic” deci- 
sion-elevates Wes to the “very best schools of the nation” 

— a plan to extend the educational process over the summer 

— Long Lane purchase is now sealed-what it will be used for is 
unclear, but at any rate it would be beneficial not to have a penal 


by Ben Sa yre 

institution next to campus 

A s thing which could be discussed, but uhich m§ot “ slaw 
thing dam” Bennet also alluded to the following 

— “Impeach Bennet” banner during graduation, 
which had to do with a “tough tenure case” 

— the pom class which got picked up and distort¬ 
ed by the media 


The floor was then opened for questions... [Qs arefrom the 
floor, A’s are Bennet’s, quotes represent Bennet’s literal words, eiephing else is 
synopsis] 

Q: What’s up with the political climate on campus? 

A: Wes has an inherited “political tension;” the political climate is 
in a state of flux-e.g., Malcolm X house, University determined it 
should discriminate based on race, even though students may not 
want this-[garbled]-facilities renewal will help the adjustment-new 
campus center, squash courts turned into studios-diversity and 
cohesiveness is needed. 

Q: The Dance program is part of diversity, it deserves its due 
recognition, and the faculty deserve their departmental right to 
tenure decisions. 

A: The grounds given for denying tenure in that case were so shaky 
it would have been overturned in court— such a precedent would 
have taken power AWAY from the university and hence away from 
the department [by the court]. 

Q: So what lesson do we learn from this case? 

A: [Bennet says he did 
not consult with the 
department enough 
and would do so if he 
had a second chance.] 
Q: OBJECTION! 

Bennet’s version of 
Cutler’s position is 
faulty It should have 
been the faculty of the Dance department dealing with the court. 
A: I have authority to settle suits. I believe I have to do that. 

Q: So we really learned nothing? 

A: We must move ahead and get on as an institution 
Q: Is campus cohesiveness an issue? Given the Malcolm X exam¬ 
ple, what is the climate like on campus? Certain unrest has 
occurred... 


Bennet: As far as the class itself, it is a 
COL class, taught by a very capable pro¬ 
fessor, very fascinating, the subject is 
like studying an illness 
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A: That incident was with the Middletown police. 

Q: No, I mean the incident at the party. 

A: That was a classic example. It was booze driven— We have some 
sense of spirit and sensitivity for the whole campus across lines, 
and we are taking steps that are helping, for example “racial sensi¬ 
tivity sessions” 

Q: “CULTURAL sensitivity sessions” 

A: “I’m sorry, cultural sensitivity sessions.” 

Q: And what about faculty of color? 

A: you’re right, this has not been addressed enough, but re-empha- 
sis is forthcoming 
Q Explain the pom class 

A: [It] shocked alums due to media attention— the problem was 
whether students were doing ‘porn projects’— a review of the class 
was initiated because “we had to demonstrate that we are responsi¬ 
ble as a University for reviewing it, although it is an unfortunate 
precedent to set. As far as the class itself, it is a GOL class, taught 
by a very capable professor, very fascinating, the subject is like 
studying an illness— the final projects may have been an issue; it 
was an open assignment and some students may have crossed the 
line. 

Q: So the review wasn’t a faculty decision?! 

(Bennet starts 
to answer, and 
gets cut off] 

Q: What was 
this perfor¬ 
mance by 
Annie 
Sprinkle? 

A: it was gen¬ 
erated by the 
course— she 
has visited 
plenty of campuses 

Q: We are very concerned about what these two issues say about 
academic freedom here. 

A: For all intents and purposes, no decisions go higher up than the 
chair of the departments 

Q: You’re talking about checks made before a class is given, but 
what we’re talking about now is ex post facto. 

A: [Bennet reiterates previous answers.] 

Q: How is a commencement speaker chosen? Seems they're always 
liberals— are we ever going to get a more conservative person to 
appeal to the conservative constituency of this school? 

A: [The] decision is made by a committee of faculty and stu¬ 
dents— there are no artificial political constraints 
Q: Getting back to the Cutler issue, what have we learned exactly? 
A: That is was damaging; it is a very intense issue, unfortunate con¬ 
sidering that Cutler was such a mentor to her students. The dia¬ 
logue surrounding the case got way too intense way too fast 
Q: OBJECTION, the dialogue started “conflictual” between Bennet 
and Cuder 

A: No, the conflictual dialogue started between Cutler and the 
dance professor up for tenure 

Q: What is Wes doing about the new “Virtual University” concept? 


A: Wes’ educational philosophy includes the idea of a residential 
community, close-knit geographically. We will not be a distance¬ 
learning supplier— we’ll let other schools try it out and see where 
we stand in the future. 

Q: How will you explain the porn issue to the more conservative 
elements of your support? 

A: It was a sad and disappointing media distortion—Wes is a 
responsible place 

Q: Was it a course ON pornography or IN pornography? Some of 
the final projects seem very suspicious. 

A: I agree, that’s the question, but we are reviewing the class. 

Q: What about students’ views on these issues? What about stu¬ 
dents’ mentors? 

A: I had dance students coming into my office and performing for 
me to convince me that dance is a serious subject. The students 
have also made it clear to me how much they care about the issue 
of academic freedom.— We are committed to pursuing the fron¬ 
tiers of knowledge, and academic excellence, in all directions. The 
thing we need is academic excellence first and foremost, and ‘also’ 
diversity— as opposed to *Diversity University leaving open the 
question of excellence. 

Q: The Cutler precedent might dissuade babyboomer alums from 

sending their 
kids here. 
What hap¬ 
pens if my 
kid comes 
here and has 
a mentor like 
Cutler for a 
couple years, 
only to see 
her leave 

after having the administration step on her toes? It’s a short-term 
mentality 

A: I agree that it is a very unfortunate thing to happen, and we can’t 
let it happen in the future. 

Q: Only in academia can you here people worrying so much about 
this stuff. The porn issue was a public relations debacle. I work in 
a very conservative atmosphere and when the porn thing hit the 
press my coworkers all made fun of me for it, and I still thought 
“Go Wes.” These two issues are not THAT big a deal, and we 
should all relax and get on with keeping this place so vital. 

A: Yeah. 

Q. Is the ideal of the Teacher/Scholar still pur¬ 
sued? 

A: Yeah 

Q: Motivation for studying porn is legitimate—defending 
Weissman is good of you— such studies help us get in touch with 
our moral outrage— responding with a review seems to take a bite 
out of the legitimacy and dignity of such study 
A; I agree with you that it’s a worthwhile study, I think Weissman 
is a great prof., I just think the final projects seemed to call for such 
action. 


Q.: Only in academia can you hear people worrying 
so much about this stuff. The porn issue was a 
public relations debacle. These two issues are not 
THAT big a deal, and we should all relax and get 
on with keeping this place so vital. 


A: Yeah. 
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Ljfe Underground 


An introduction to Wesleyan’s Tunnels 


“I got out of a show in the ‘92 and went to the basement of 
the chapel to pee. I saw this door open down there, and I poked 
my head through. It was the tunnels, but older than any I’ve seen 
before. They were real hot, and there were these giant pipes run¬ 
ning next to my head; you could hear machinery through the 
walls, and the place was like throbbing. Twenty minutes later I 
came up in a boiler room, opened a door, and I was in Olin. I went 
back down and started walking back. I saw this ladder off the side, 
there was a manhole cover at the 
top. I climbed it, lifted it up, 
stuck my head through, and I 
was outside, somewhere behind 
Olin, staring right at Public 
Safety.” 

If you’ve been on campus 
more than a week, you’ve heard 
about the tunnels— “They can 
take you anywhere on campus,” 
someone says. “I heard there’s 
one that goes all the way to the 
Connecticut River,” another 
chimes in. “I heard there were 
people living down there.” 

“They found a mummy down 
there, I think.” “I heard they 
made LSD for the Dead under 
WestCo.” 

The tunnels are the 
Wesleyan underground, the 
twisted mess of hallways, service 
corridors, storage tombs, and 
humming machinery that writhe 
beneath the surface of everything 
we do at Wesleyan. They are 
Wesleyan’s challenge to stu¬ 
dents: conquer my frontiers, dis¬ 
cover my history, probe my 
myths and legends. Behind each 
locked door lies a world of possi¬ 
bility, so each lock becomes a 
test of will; sealed store-rooms 
and furniture graveyards are 
time-capsules for a university that never throws anything away. 
The layered slogans, poetry, murals, tags, and petty rants of gen¬ 
erations of students are an evolving history of creative vandalism 
at Wesleyan. Shadowy hallways extend Through countless leg¬ 


ends, and each trip n ir t 

through the convo- BY BRIAN BDWARDS-TlEKERT 

luted corridors 1 

gives birth to even more convoluted stories. If there is any space 
on campus that students can claim as their own, these are it. The 
graffiti decor marks the tunnels as student domain, the dismantled 
locks defy those who would keep them bound, and the stories that 
circulate campus record their history as the site of student adven¬ 
ture, folly, and debauchery in a 
rich (and often embellished) 
oral tradition. 

These hallowed halls 
have a peculiar effect on those 
who would lay claim to them— 
some call it Tunnel Fever. Any 
clean-cut well-behaved ffosh 
that comes across an open door 
into the graffiti-washed hall¬ 
ways beneath his/her dorm 
immediately turns to thoughts 
of lock picks and crowbars. It’s 
an explorer’s complex: sudden¬ 
ly you’re Columbus, Magellan, 
Neil Armstrong—mapping the 
unknown, pushing the limits of 
myth and mystery, claiming 
new territories and, yes, plun¬ 
dering everything in sight. First 
comes the drive to chart every 
dingy comer of the poorly-lit 
tunnels you’ve discovered—no 
matter what it takes, you’ll get 
through every door Physical 
Plant had the temerity to lock. 
Satisfied with your prowess, 
you may feel the urge to mark 
the your new territory with 
magic markers and spray-paint. 
Finally, the kleptomania sets 
in: you take home broken cir¬ 
cuit boards because they look 
cool, padlocks because you managed to pick them; you ‘liberate’ 
armchairs and bookshelves from physical plant’s furniture 
morgues, take 50-year-old copies of the blue book from long-for¬ 
gotten file storage. If you’re lucky enough you may come across 
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a store-room full of old books and vintage clothing that the class 
of 197- entrusted to physical plant for the summer—suddenly 
youu’re looting faster than a Yale archaeologist in a Mayan tomb. 

This is the birth of a new student, driven to explore the for¬ 
bidden, dismantle barriers, and look behind every locked door 
simply because it’s locked. You’re part of a tunnel-generated cul¬ 
ture of resistance. Private Property loses all meaning in the tun¬ 
nels—if it’s not in use, it’s anyone’s. Each locked door is an injus¬ 
tice, and the battle-lines are clearly drawn: it’s you against who¬ 
ever installs the locks. You’ll confront the deadbolts, padlocks, 
and silent alarms that are the symbols of authority—and you will 
overcome. 

The tunnels breed champion thieves. When the Douglas 
Cannon was returned to the students last year, one student vented 
his frustration: “I was sure that they were keeping it in the safe in 
the basement of Public Safety. I’d been sneaking down there 
through the tunnels at night, trying out every combination in 
order. I was almost halfway through, and the bastards went and 
gave it away!” 

A walk under WestCo is a course in burglary. You’ll come 
across doors with four of more foiled locks that have been foiled 
in as many ways. First students dismantle the key-lock and pry it 
out of the door. Physical plant welds a steel chain above the man¬ 
gled doorknob and applies a padlock. Students cut or saw off the 
chain. Physical Plant responds with a hinged lock mounting that’s 
impossible to cut. Students pry these off with crowbars. If they 
decide they really need to keep the room locked, the boys of 
Physical Plant will install a new metal door with a two inch dead¬ 
bolt. In at least one place, tunnelers have ripped such doors entire¬ 
ly out of their frames. 


As often as not, there’s nothing terribly important behind 
these doors. Physical Plant just locks things up out of habit, and 
students break in becauseyou guessed-he room was locked. 

Tunnel graffiti is the most extreme on Wesleyan’s campus, 
owing to the peculiar nature of the space. Even though almost 
anyone might read the graffiti written in the tunnels, it’s not a 
public forum—no-one can admit publicly that they were in a 
position to read it. Every comment is scrawled in complete con¬ 
fidence between author and reader. Every wall-artist has complete 
freedom of expression, no matter how violent, offensive, or 
debauched the sentiments s/he expresses.. 

The intrepid tunneler finds him/herself privy to the working 
of the campus’ collective id, assaulted by slogans that would 
incite riots if they were written anywhere else. They cover every 
pole of politics, from swastikas, rape stories (from the rapist’s 
point of view), and homophobic slurs (“AIDS is God’s Wrath, die 
Faggots!”) to anarchy signs, flowery poetry, and militant feminist 
declamations: “Have a nice day rapists: because CASTRATION 
IS COMING SOON TO YOU.” 

Sexual graffiti abounds. It’s hard to see what anyone could 
find arousing about a hot, dark tunnel that throbs with the sound 
of machinery, but there’s more here than in a stall at the YMCA. 
There’s propositions (“If you want your Dick sucked to the limit 
please call me afternoons or evenings @ 267-9667”), astute 
observations (“DIKES SUCK, HOMOS TAKE IT UP THE 
ANUS”) and narratives that would make a QA chalk-jockey 
blush (“I love my cock covered in a spermy/K.Y./Shitty mix. 
Make 'em lick it clean!”). 

The colorful walls have an artistic component: rants. 


El Wes: 

El Wes is a character whose life story is recorded in installments around the WestCo Tunnels. Many of these 
entries have been at least partially painted over, but Hermes researchers managed to recover a couple passages 
intact: 

EL WES lit up a Lucky Strike without asking and looked at his boss. Oscar Goldman, he knew, was still furious that he 
had lost his old government job the “The 6 Million Dollar Man” was canceled. But why, thought EL WES between puffs, 
had the aging Jewish spy come to work here, at Amnesty International? He hadn’t even known that the organization dab¬ 
bled in espionage at all until they had recruited him out of his small, frighteningly insulated liberal Arts Career and started 
sending him around the world to free political prisoners. It was dangerous but they paid well, and the benefits were good. 
“Here,” said Oscar, handing El Wes the mirror. “This is to celebrate your success in Uganda. Try not to Hoover it all this 
time.” El Wes grinned, it was fun to be a mercenary sometimes. 

The corpse of the Chilean torture-master was still twitching as El Wes freed the prisoner-of-conscience from his bonds and 
helped him to his feet. “Dammit,” he muttered. “What’s wrong?” asked the prisoner. "The bastard bled all over my new 
suit," said El Wes, and he gave the corpse a heavy kick with a black and white leather golf shoe. 

Once aboard El Wes’ yacht (service issue), the prisoner-of-conscience fell asleep out of exhaustion and relief. El Wes 
sat and chain-smoked on the foredeck. Hell’s bells, he thought, how much longer can I do this alone? No amount of speed 
can keep me on this schedule. He took a gulp from a scotch + soda and stared out to sea. There must be an answer, must 
be some way that I can keep crusading for freedom, justice, and inexpensive drugs.” He looked down at his hopelessly 
stained Zoot suit and cursed the Chilean guard’s impropriety again. 

Then it came to him All at once, like a thunderbolt from Olympus, the rush hit his head like a fine dose of LSD and 
he had his answer... A sidekick, he would find a sidekick. Why the hell not?—Batman had one. El Wes knew he too must 
find a youthful ward. 

But Who? 
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Punk Rock, Underground 

A year or two ago my friend Dan suggested that it 
would be fun to have a punk rock show in the Butterfield 
tunnels. It would have to be a clandestine affair, of 
course, strictly word-of-mouth advertising, and it would 
feature nothing but Wesleyan’s finest punk and indie rock 
bands. It would be the marriage of Wesleyan’s figurative 
and literal undergrounds. A romantic notion to rival the 
beauty of Plato’s utopian dreams, you say? Maybe, but 
the comparison to Plato ends with the actual feasability of 
the scheme, the crucial aspect where Dan makes Plato 
cry like an Athenian schoolgirl. 

I forgot all about the suggestion pretty quickly, since 
plans that don’t achieve fruition seem to be the stuff of 
my life. Dan apparently was pretty serious about it, 
though, and he found other enthusiastic kids to help out 
and pass the word along. It finally happened on 
November 11, 1998, and it was with an unusual eager¬ 
ness that fifty or so of us crowded into the Butterfield B 
laundry room. Some people brought dirty laundry to sup¬ 
port the weak excuse that they were accidental specta¬ 
tors for a multi-band practice. The bands themselves set 
up in a very small room adjacent to the laundry room, a 

And when the Public Safety officer 
opened the door on our piece of 
heaven, he could have become one of 
us for a fuckin’-shit-up good time. 


space that permitted about 25 punk rock bodies, a drum 
set and a couple of amps. It was, when you get right 
down to it, all you really need in life. So this raises the 
question: who the hell made the noise complaint that 
brought this modest dream to its knees? It’s almost 
unfathomable that any self-respecting Wesleyan student 
would actually be trying to sleep or study in their 
Butterfield B room at 9:00 on a Friday night, but I guess 
the show wouldn’t be punk rock if it didn’t piss someone 
off. And when the Public Safety officer opened the door 
on our piece of heaven, for a very brief moment he had 
the opportunity to shed his rulebook skin and join us on 
our underground adventure. With the slightest gesture of 
approval, he could have become one of us for a fuckin’- 
shit-up good time, a utopian rockfest that would still be 
annoying the residents of Butterfield B today. The sad 
truth is that we all filed out quietly, exhilarated but unsat¬ 
isfied. Dan’s crackpot scheme almost achieved total 
fruition, but we want more. There is only one panacea, 
and if Plato were alive he would articulate it thusly: “Go, 
young punk rocker, and take back the tunnels from the 
stale deathgrip of a modern rock future!” 

—Tim Howard 


murals, and even long stories scribbled around campus in install¬ 
ments. El Wes, “International Crusader for freedom, justice, and 
cheap thrills,” enjoys celebrity status under WestCo, while Tim 
and his Cat prowl the Butterfield tunnels. 

There’s a utilitarian component too: lost and found mes¬ 
sages, directions scribbled on the pipes in the maintenance-cor¬ 
ridors under college row and coded advice like the rhyme print¬ 
ed in the telephone nexus under Foss 2: “Roses are red, boxes are 
BLUE, now you can make phone calls without paying you- 
know-who!” 

While mapping the tunnels, you’ll slowly realize that the 
myths are wrong—you can’t get anywhere on campus from any¬ 
where else. It’s true that there’s some type of tunnel system 
attached to nearly every institutional building on campus— 
Wesleyan’s architects seem to have had a romantic affair with 
narrow corridors and secret passages—but they don’t all con¬ 
nect. The WestCo tunnels attach to Nicolson and nothing else. 
The Butterfield tunnels are self-contained. The CFA connects to 
the CFA, period. The tunnels under College Row connect to 
Olin, Clark, and the Science Center—they send pipes to other 
parts of campus, but those are the only buildings you can walk 
to. 

All the buildings in the CFA are attached underground, and 
that space is very much in use—it hosts scene shops, costume 
shops, dressing rooms, and other spaces. Also open are the some¬ 
what gratuitous tunnels between buildings that are already pret¬ 
ty close together—the tunnel that connects the bottom of the 
Alumni Athletic Center to the basement of Fayerweather Gym, 
for instance. There’s a tunnels connecting the basement of the 
Science Center to Hall Atwater and Shanklin—they’re open, 
they make a great place to play hide and go seek, but they don’t 
seem to serve any pressing need. 

The ancient tunnels that connect all the old brownstones to 
Olin and the Science Center were never intended as anything 
more than maintenance corridors. They’re barely tall enough to 
walk in, they’re crowded by hot asbestos-wrapped pipes, and the 
floor tends to collect water when it’s raining. These are easily the 
spookiest tunnels at Wesleyan. The wall sized confession under 
Olin— “I DID IT ALL The office, the boathouse; the shootings; 
and Malcolm X. —Haddad 1990”—doesn’t help any. The 
College Row tunnels also win the “Where the hell am I now?” 
award—you can wander into the basement of the Science Center 
and come out of a manhole in Andrus Field; you could go down 
through Clark, trip the alarms in Olin, and then come out next to 
Public Safety in the basement of North College. 

Probably the highest-profile tunnels on campus are those 
under WestCo and the Butterfield Complex. Both were intended 
for student use when they were built. There’s access from the 
bottom of every stairwell in those dorms, though most sections 
were locked off because of safety concerns. Opportunistic stu¬ 
dents invaded, graffittied the walls, floor, and ceiling, and made 
the tunnels the stuff of legends. 

The halls of the Butterfield Tunnels, sectioned off by lock¬ 
ing steel wire gates (in keeping with the riot-proof dorm model), 
are the more extensive of the two. They’re also in better shape— 
sections still play host to working laundry rooms, offices, meet- 
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ing rooms, and the Kosher Kitchen. The halls in use are clean, 
well-lit, and graffiti-free. 

The WestCo tunnels are wetter, funkier, and have better graf¬ 
fiti—they’re completely locked off except for the WestCo Cafe. 
WEShop uses a section of the tunnels under Foss 2 for loading 
and storage. Four years ago two students broke into the Ben and 
Jerry’s freezer in the tunnels and bagged a two weeks’ supply— 
a two weeks’ supply for the entire campus. They walked the halls 
of WestCo throwing six-pint packs of ice cream in every open 
door. 

As for the mythical tunnel to the Connecticut River— 
Hermes researchers have been unable to verify or disprove this 
legend, but we can flesh out its foundations: before the civil war, 
the underground railroad ran through this comer of Middletown 
(thus the ‘Freedom Trail’ signs on route 66), and the going story 
is that the Russell Family had a tunnel to shuttle fugitive slaves 
from the basement of what is now Russell House to boats headed 
north on the Connecticut River. Some claim that the tunnel may 
also have been used in the opium trade, which is where the fami¬ 
ly made its fortune, and where a considerable chunk of our 
endowment comes from. Sources claim the tunnel is partially col¬ 
lapsed. We can only assume that if there were tunnel access to the 
Connecticut River from Russell house, most of it would be 
through Middletown’s storm drains. We do know this: In the base¬ 
ment of Russell House there is a large metal door built into an 
exterior wall facing east that has no fewer than four locks on it. 

What’ll you find down in the tunnels? The tunnels under the 
dorms are mostly used for storage these days. Wesleyan has a 
pathological fear of throwing anything out. There’s rooms stacked 
to the ceiling with ancient files—transcripts of students who grad¬ 
uated fifty years ago, memos from departments that no longer 
exist, early mimeographed versions of the Blue Book, hundred- 
year-old annual reports on swine plague from the National 
Department of Agriculture. Physical Plant maintains several 
graveyards for furniture that is either broken or non-standard—i.e. 
desks and bookshelves that students brought to campus and then 
left in their rooms at the end of the year. Under Butterfield B, 
there’s a room with nothing but piles of ancient twelve-line recep¬ 
tionist phones that don’t work. Some are labeled “no ringer;” 
some are labeled “no dialtone;” some are lying in pieces on the 
floor. 

There’s a number of retired student storage rooms—spaces 
like those currently in use under Nicolson. Every few years 
Physical Plant gives birth to a new one by changing the locks on 
the doors to a large, empty room in the tunnels. Students stash 
extra books and clothing, lamps and office supplies in these rooms 
at the end of the year. As often as not, they never come back for 
them. Physical Plant wouldn’t presume to remove student affairs 
left in their care, so over a period of years the orphaned typewrit¬ 
ers, carpets, fire-hazards and mini-fridges eat up all the space. At 
that point there’s nothing to do but move on. In a few years stu¬ 
dents figure out a way to get into the room—the clothing has 
become trendily retro, the appliances still work, and the books are 
still on syllabi. After the room has been suitably plundered and the 
students have turned what was once orderly storage into a knee- 
deep mess of ripped-apart cardboard boxes, physical finally 


throws everything out, replaces the mangled lock on the door, and 
starts over again. 

Another thing you’ll find in the tunnels is the abandoned 
shells of dead programs and student spaces. Signs on rooms 
under Butterfield (some painted over) announce facilities it’s 
hard to imagine these days: “Game Room,” “Pottery Studio,” 
“Ceramics.” Yes, Wesleyan used to have a Ceramics major. 
WestCo used to have a laundry room under Foss 4 (instead of tak¬ 
ing up half its lounge). The Butterfield dorms used to have 
kitchens in their basements—now they just have locked rooms 
with wood cabinets, broken stoves, and 40-year-old mammoth 
refrigerators. 

Stranger still, you’ll sometimes find relics of Wesleyan’s 
Natural History Museum. Back when the sciences were more ori¬ 
ented toward itemizing and cataloguing the works of nature, all 
of Judd Hall was home to an extensive collection of Triassic fos¬ 
sil fish, stuffed marsupials, exotic mineral formations, and arche¬ 
ological treasures plundered from tombs by former professors (a 
la Indiana-Jones). When the museum was shut down in 1957, the 
collections were stashed in “temporary” storage locations around 


Exotic graffiti under WestCo photo: Ben Oppenheim 
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Graffiti Call (circa 10/98): 

Nicoison: 

Skinhead for Skinhead, not skinhead for racism. 

A woman without a man is a Happy Woman 
Consider this: Man is used by DNA to make more DNA! 
Pattie Hearst is Alive and hiding on this campus 

WestCo: 

If you deal Crack or Crystal Meth, Go Away. Only Gentle 
Trippers Allowed here. 

The Sleep of Reason Produces Monsters 

If you want your dick sucked to the limit please call me 

afternoons or evenings @ 267-9667 

Post-Thrill Nuke Freaks Looking for a Kick! 

Post-Thrill Nike Kicks Looking for a Freak! 

Idle Wealthy Brats Looking for a Fix. 

Work hard, trust in God, + keep your bowels open. 

—Oliver Cromwell 

Attention 4/27/89 Lost 1 purple ankle sock, return to foss 
222 (Stef) Reward! 

YOU CLOWNS HAVE ONE WEEK TO GET THESE TUN¬ 
NEL WALLS SPOTLESS! 

I Shot Regan (sic) 

I’ve had it w/ reality—I want a fairy godmother. 

Butterfield: 

God is Dead —Nietzsche 

Nietzsche is Dead —God 

God + Nietzsche are both dead. —Norman Mailer 

God Never Lived, but Nietzsche is dead —John. 

I was just playing dead so Nietzsche would say things 
about me!! —God 



campus—often unlabeled—and forgotten. Many of them wound 
up in the tunnels. Under WestCo there’s a room with a metal desk 
full of pre-historic shells and plaster casts of dinosaur vertebrae. 
Somewhere under Butterfield C, there’s crates of Mica and Pyrite 
next to stacks of 30-year-old teacher evaluation forms. Most stu¬ 
dents take home the smaller things they find and play pranks with 
the larger ones—in the 1970s a stuffed camel appeared in Olin 
library; a few years later a ffosh found an Egyptian mummy lying 
in his bed. If you come across something that looks like it’s from 
the museum in the tunnels give a call the Classics Department. 

Defining what constitutes “the tunnels” at Wesleyan is diffi¬ 
cult. They’re more than the sum of the subterranean passages on 
campus. Ask students the first thing that comes to mind when you 
say ‘tunnels’ and they’d probably name the graffiti-covered hall¬ 
ways under WestCo and the Butterfields, even if some of them 
used the corridors under the CFA every day. They might agree 
that there’s an open tunnel from the basement of the Science 
Center to Hall Atwater, but would deny that it’s part of “the tun¬ 
nels.” They’d probably lump the maintenance shafts that connect 
College Row to Olin and the Science Center under “the tunnels,” 
but they wouldn’t claim to be tunneling when they walk the pas¬ 
sage from the Alumni Athletic Center to Fayerweather. Strangely 
enough, some students consider the penthouse floor of the 
Science Center “the tunnels,” even though it’s the highest point in 
Middletown. For those who’ve walked between its hills of junked 
computers, used books, broken furniture, and thirty year old 
model kits, it’s easy to see the connection to some of the aban¬ 
doned storage rooms under Butterfield. 

There are a few defining characteristics. “The tunnels” are 
locked. Getting in makes you feel a little like a bad-ass. They’re 
empty, unused. You know you won’t be disturbed. They’ve been 
abandoned by the powers-that-be. You get the feeling that they 
belong to anybody—your claim is as good as anyone elsee’s. 
where your claim is as good as anyone else’s. They should be old, 
like a mausoleum. Being down there makes you feel like part of 
a Wesleyan that doesn’t change. 

It’s a simple irony that what puts the tunnels in the public 
domain is the fact that they’re locked off. There’s no authority 
attached to a space that’s been abandoned. More than anyplace 
else on campus, they’re student territory. University employees 
only go down to fix things and chase kids. Students spend far 
more time underground. If you can get down there at all, then the 
tunnels are open to you 24 hours a day—unlike every other stu¬ 
dent space on campus. 

It’s not uncommon for students to carve out their own cor¬ 
ner of the tunnels. Students have taken over party rooms, seance 
chambers, and band practice space. Under the chapel there’s a 
brick room ringed with armchairs that looks like it’s played host 
to more than one secret society. Under Butterfield C there’s a 
room whose walls are painted entirely by one artist and dedicat¬ 
ed to ‘Tunnelarts.’ And under Nicoison there’s a room covered 
from wall to wall with foam mattresses; it’s also furnished with 
an armchair, and a lamp. 

Three years ago an underground group (no pun intended) 
called “The Art Terrorists” built a junkart studio in an abandoned 
room under Butterfield B—they set up counters, schlepped in 
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abandoned televisions, broken stereo systems, tubing, wires, and 
hoses, and set to work. Soon they were bombing campus with 
sculptures that looked so good the grounds crew didn’t dismantle 
them for weeks. 

And yes, Public Safety occasionally comes across students 
who are curled up somewhere in a windowless cement room, fast 
asleep. 

Students have re-opened spaces in the tunnels through semi¬ 
official channels as well. The student darkroom under Butterfield 
was closed for decades before four years of struggle re-opened it 
last year. The WestCo Cafe, which was shut down after ARA took 
over campus dining services in the late 1980s, was resurrected 
five years ago by students who broke into it and started holding 
underground openmics and coffeehouses. Later it was officially 
opened and renovated. 

The tunnels may seem like a lawless frontier, but there are 
certain rules of etiquette. Try not to destroy things—as validating 
as it may feel to rip off a lock, it’s a lot more challenging to pick 
it or work around it, and a lot less work for whoever has to fix it. 
By all means feel free to take things that look like they’ve just 
been left there to rot for all of eternity, but if there’s any sign that 
they’re actually in use, that’s when ‘liberation’ crosses the line 
into plain old stealing. When you’re rooting through dead storage, 
try not to leave a mess. Remember: no-one should ever know you 
were there (unless you feel like scrawling something on the wall). 

There’s a certain amount of karmic justice involved: if you 
break a lock, they’re going to put a bigger one on. If you steal 
their stuff (i.e. if you take tools from a Physical Plant repair room) 
then they’re going to try to catch you. If you leave a place messy, 
and they have to clean up after you, they’ll try keep you out of it 
in the future. Poor plundering etiquette equals less plundering. 

Three years ago you could take the service elevator up to the 
Science Center’s penthouse floor. Plundering students left a big 
enough mess that Physical Plant put a key-lock on the elevator 
panel. When students found a way to get through the stairwell 
door and left an even bigger mess, the powers that be (read: the 
poor guy who had to clean up) changed the locks and posted a 
sign chiding the burglars, not for stealing, but for leaving a mess. 
He footnoted it with the remark that they were welcome to most 
of the contents of the room if they would go down to the machine 
shop during business hours and ask to be taken up there. 

Yes, Physical Plant should realize that every time they lock 
a door to something that doesn’t really need to be locked off 
they’re just creating a two-hour project for someone procrastinat¬ 
ing on a paper. But students should remember that every lock they 
break and room they tear up will just make somebody’s job hard¬ 
er, and probably make that room harder to get into in the future. 

A final rule of thumb: if anywhere in your journeys you 
come across a key, especially a key that says “Do Not Copy,” DO 
NOT THROW IT AWAY. No matter how many years you’ve 
spend unsuccessfully sticking it into locks around campus, it’s 
still worth something. If you can’t think of anything better to do 
with it drop it by the Hermes office (in the WSA Building, 190 
High St., upstairs)—we’ll figure something out. 



At MIT, exploring the intricate tunnel system has 
become such a tradition that there’s an official under¬ 
ground ‘hacking community’ that publishes its own 
guide to lockpicking (http//www.lysator.liu.se/mit- 
guide). They include a section on ethics, telling stu¬ 
dents how to hack responsibly. Here’s their list of 
rules: 


Be SUBTLE — leave no evidence that you were ever 

there. (This is a general rule which applies to lots of cir¬ 
cumstances — a few are enumerated explicitly in this 

list, but many principles follow from this simple edict) 

• Leave things as you found them (or better). 

• If you find something broken call F-IXIT (a local 
number for reporting problems with the buildings 
and grounds — Hackers often go places the nor¬ 
mal institute workers do not frequent regularly and 
hence may see problems before the workers do). 

• Leave no damage. 

• Do not steal anything. 

• Brute force is the last resort of the incompetent. 

• Do not hack while under the influence of 
alcohol/drugs/etc. 

• Do not drop things (off a building w/out a ground 
crew). 

• Do not hack alone (just like swimming). 

• Exercise COMMON SENSE. (This is another gen¬ 
eral rule with very wide applicability — when 
exploring, you are often in places which were not 
intended for normal traffic. The people who built the 
area may not have assumed anyone would be 
there without special knowledge of the area. Many 
of the assumptions you are used to making are not 
valid or applicable while hacking. It is very impor¬ 
tant that you stay alert and think clearly.) 



More than anything else, these point out some of the glar¬ 
ing differences between MIT students and those at 
Wesleyan, but they also make a few good points. It does¬ 
n’t hurt to pay a little respect to the space you’re tunneling 
in. 
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On Pedagogical Renewal 


Why Wesleyan needs "institutional gardening” 


As you browse this guidebook/muckraking commie journal, 
you may feel like we’re trying to make you forget the reason you’re 
here in the first place: academia. Of course, undergraduate educa¬ 
tion is not all about what you’re learning in the classroom, but 
since it’s what your parents are actually paying for, it might be 
worth a look. Your Academic Regulations book (the white-covered 
one listing graduation requirements) tells you that “The inclusion 
of courses that fulfill General Education Expectations is vital to a 
liberal education.” This statement begs several questions, which I 
shall attempt to answer. 

What is “a liberal education”? The quest to solve this basic 
mystery launched a whole series of campuswide debates, culmi¬ 
nating last spring in the creation of the department of Pedagogical 
Renewal. 

The Wesleyan faculty, in association with Education Policy 
Committee (EPQ, 
chartered 
Pedagogical Renewal 
in April 1998 This 
was part of a long¬ 
term Curricular 
Renewal project, 
which culminated in 
drawing up, among 
other points, this 
legislation: “The 

staff [of Pedagogical 
Renewal]... would, 
among other duties, oversee the labeling of courses by capability; 
the identification of courses throughout the curriculum suitable 
for Liberal Arts and Sciences purposes; the mapping of courses of 
study in cross-cultural competence; the development of linked 
courses; and the identification of clusters, pathways, and cross-ref¬ 
erenced courses.” (EPQ 1997-98.) 

Last semester, Philosophy professor Steven Horst was 
appointed as Director of Pedagogical Renewal. Essentially in an 
“idea guy'’ position, Horst says he intends to “find ways to encour¬ 
age good initiatives that are going on, publicize good models from 
Wesleyan and elsewhere so that more people can use them, and 
help create institutional rubrics that will help good things flourish. 
Kind of like institutional gardening.” 

None of this just sprang from the ground last spring; 
between 1996 and ’98 there were a series of open discussions led 
by the faculty and the EPC about the issue of curricular renewal. 
The first one, on Sept. 15, 1996, opened with these questions: 
What is the university’s relationship to larger communities and 


cultures, and how BY SaPAH WlLKES 

can this inform the 

curriculum? How should the presence of a diverse student body 
inform the curriculum? Is there a conflict between teaching and 
research? What are the influence and responsibilities of an insti¬ 
tution for higher education?” (Griffey, Trevor. “High Common 
Ground,” Hermes Oct. 1996, pp. 5-6). At the time, this move was 
met with some cynicism. Hermes likened the forum to tedious 
student committee meetings: “There didn’t seem to be as much 
dialogue as disconnected opinions— with few responding to oth¬ 
ers in more than meek ways.” [ibid.]. But it was a start, and now, 
three years later, these questions still haunt the educators and edu¬ 
cated of High Street and environs. 

So far the most immediately noticeable impact the legislation 
has had on Wesleyan’s academic affairs is a new feature in 

WesMaps, the 
online course list¬ 
ings. Under 
“Special 
Attributes” on the 
bottom of every 
course page, you 
will find such 
phrases as “read¬ 
ing non-verbal 
texts,” “focused 
inquiry,” and 
“quantitative rea¬ 
soning.” Though such verse may be mysterious at first glance, it 
actually gives you a better idea of what you’re getting into, learn¬ 
ing-wise, if you take that course. It maybe worth mentioning now 
that none of these changes alter your basic General Education 
Expectations, graduation requirements, or even the substance of 
the courses— nor will they It does give you a better idea of what 
youu’re getting into if you take that course, and what components 
Wesleyan values in the delivery of a broad, liberal-arts education. 
As Horst explains: “A curriculum is not just a buffet selection of 
courses. But universities seldom go very far in pointing out the 
connections between courses outside a major and a few well- 
defined interdisciplinary programs, and Wesleyan’s policy of not 
having requirements (much less a core curriculum) has made it 
harder for students to figure out how to put together a rounded 
education.” Hence Pedagogical Renewal. 

Wesleyan is well aware of the problems facing American 
liberal arts education now. To fill you in, these problems include: 
Western literary “canon” (i.e., the pantheon of Dead White Males 


"One of my concerns about the current 
state of college education is that we 
aren’t, well, COLLEGIAL enough.” 

-Professor Steven Horst, Director of 
Pedagogical Renewal 
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from Plato to Marx) vs. multicultural^ m; 
politics in the classroom; hypertext, its uses 
and dangers; and the never-ending obses¬ 
sion of US New & World Report ratings. I 
asked Horst if he felt the Wesleyan com¬ 
munity was sufficiently aware of how to 
define a “liberal arts” education: 

“Basically, any institution that wants 
to thrive has to go through a continual 
cycle of defining its mission, assessing its 
current state, defining goals, finding ways 
to implement them, and assessing those 
attempts. Over the past four years, the 
University has gone through some defini¬ 
tion of vision: e.g., that our great strength 
lies in an unusual synergy between research 
and teaching, which is made possible by 
having students who are good enough to 
participate and learn from cutting-edge 
faculty research and by having faculty who 
have real vocations for both teaching and 
research. Our job now is to take this vision 
and find ways to make our strengths 
stronger and to address our weaknesses.” 

While ruminating on this pedagogi¬ 
cal theory as you go along this year, the 
most important thing to remember when 
you discover a gap or logical flaw in your 
Wesleyan education is this: someone has 
already noticed it and has probably already 
started a movement. Horst worries about 
proper communication of such ideas— or, 
as he says, that we aren’t “collegial 
enough”—the different disciplines don’t 
interface enough. Even in my first semester 
here, I began to notice that seemingly dis¬ 
parate courses touched on the same topics, 
and wondered if there might be some 
grand, unified theory of human existence 
floating around that they’re just not hand¬ 
ing to me in one piece. 

As you start thinking critically not 
only about what you’re learning at this 
school but how, you will find how abso¬ 
lutely essential it is to dig into this peda¬ 
gogical theory muck. After a bit of 
research, you should see how much more 
on the ball your professors and advisors 
are than jaded, vocal students often give 
them credit for. Long gone are the days of 
required courses, “clusters” of disciplines, 
or (except for GOL & CSS) even “col¬ 
leges.” Welcome to Wesleyan University. 
The Universe is out there; go and get it. 


The Book Co-Op 

Before you run to Atticus to spend 
your semesterly $150 or so, consider 
going to the Student Book Co-op for 
your syllabus requirements. Not only 
could you get the books you need at 
half the Atticus price tag, but you’ll be 
helping out your newfound student 
community. 

The Book Co-op works like this: at 
the end of every semester the co-op 
holds buybacks, when you can bring 
in your old books that are on the next 
semester’s syllabus, and in return get 
half the cover price in cold, hard cash. 
Then at the beginning of each 
semester (stay tuned for those Bulletin 
Broadcasts!!), the Co-op holds its 
sales. Notice that the goods are 
bought and sold at the same price. So 
who benefits, and how? Well, for 
starters, you do. Atticus only sells at 
the regular trade cover price, and the 
few used copies they put on the text¬ 
book shelves go for only 20-30% off. 
(Did I mention Co-op purchases can 
be charged to your student account?) 

Buying and selling at the same 
prices keeps the books in the hands of 
us students; so it depends on stu¬ 
dents’ participation, cutting out the 
bookstores. I don’t need to tell you that 
some of those textbooks are damned 
pricey, and it always seems like the 
most expensive ones are absolutely 
required for the course. Fortunately, 
professors tend to preserve their syl¬ 
labi, and the chances are good that 
this year’s required reading will show 
up in the course book next year. 

Now the downside: the co-op’s col¬ 
lection is still painfully small. Despite 
the fondness of some professors for 
their old syllabi, there are always oth¬ 
ers who demand their students buy a 
brand-new hardback, and some natu¬ 
ral and social sciences textbooks 
come out with new editions almost 


| by Sarah Wilkes 


yearly. 

Other Options 

If the co-op fails you, and you just 
can’t face another line at Atticus, 
another campus option is the textbook 
exchange board, an informal student- 
community bulletin board, located in 
the basement of Olin Library. See if 
anyone’s selling the books you need. 

Remember, there’s always the 
internet! Aside from the popular ama¬ 
zon.com, which typically offers books 
at 10-30% off, the latest thing seems 
to be online textbook shopping ser¬ 
vices: www.theuzone.com, www.efol- 
lett.com, and www.texttrader.com all 
offer college textbooks, some at dis¬ 
counted prices. Beware: these online 
services are out for your money, not to 
help you. Also, some require that your 
school register, which Wesleyan has 
so far avoided doing. Still, for your par¬ 
ticular courseload, online ordering just 
might be the way to go. 

Finally, there is the book source for 
all true cheapskates: the library. Olin 
has multiple copies of most “classics,” 
but for a real treat, you might want to 
check out Russell Library, 
Middletown’s public library. Russell 
(123 Broad St., on the corner of Court 
& Broad) offers a special “University” 
library card for Wes students. It may 
not have Olin’s quantities, but it has a 
few qualities you might miss about 
your old neighborhood library. Since 
many Wesleyan courses tend to 
require new, even bestseller, readings, 
Russell may be richer in the areas of 
popular fiction and pop psych/sociolo¬ 
gy than Olin’s somewhat stodgy New 
Arrivals shelf. 

The Book Co-op will be holding 
sales at the WSA building (190 High 
St.) on September 4-5 (hours TBA). 
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‘check out our web page: http://www.wesleyan.edu/hermes/ 






























